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THE FIRST HOLY NAME SOCIETY. 


We honor the Holy Name of Jesus because that Name reminds 
us of all the blessings we have received through the Redemption. 

The Emperor Justinian says: “ In the name of Our Lord Jesus 
we begin all our consultations.” The efficacy of the name is asserted 
by our Divine Lord Himself, “In My Name they shall take up 
serpents, and if they shall drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt 
them, they shall lay their hands upon the sick and they shall recover.” 


In the Name of Jesus the Apostles cured the lame and raised the 
dead. Moreover this name reminds the sinner of the Good Sa- 
maritan, the Father of the prodigal, and the Good Shepherd, to 
succor him in his distress, and brings consolation to the just who 
suffer by recalling to their minds the sufferings of the Lamb of God. 
This Name is the terror of Satan, who in his pride must bow to it 
as his conqueror. Finally it is the holy Name through which we 
must obtain all the blessings and graces necessary for time and for 
eternity: “If you ask the Father anything in My Name He will 
give it you.” Urban IV and John XXII granted an indulgence to 
all those who would add the name Jesus to the Hail Mary. Sixtus V 
granted an indulgence of fifty days to the ejaculation: “ Praise be 
to Jesus Christ, Amen.” The same pope granted the same indul- 
gence to those who would pronounce the name reverently and a 
plenary indulgence at the hour of death. Our present Holy Father 
grants 300 days for the invocation of the names Jesus and Mary. 


A RARE CURIOSITY. 
Dear Doctor: 

In compliance with your wishes I have deferred until this date 
sending you the Record of the First Holy Name Society. I inclose 
the little book herewith, by registered mail. 











The First Holy Name Society. 


Hoping it will reach you safe, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
MoTHER PRANEDES, 
Dr. Wm. L. J. Griffin, Superior General. 
2009 N. Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This little book contains the Register of the members of the 
First Society of the Holy Name established in the United States. 
This list contains 246 names, a very large number for those early 
days in America when there was one diocese, that of Baltimore, and 
when there were only a few thousand Catholics in the United States. 
Among these names were several Spauldings, the family which gave 
two distinguished prelates to the Catholic Church in America— 
Archbishop Spaulding of Baltimore, and Bishop Spaulding of the 
Diocese of Peoria, II. 

A few names in the book of First Holy Name Society are: 
C. Nerinckx, James Howart, N. Johnson, Howart, Ma Howart, 
John Howart, Martha Milet, Richard Payne, Janet Mouart, Cath. 
Spalding, Nancy Mattingly, Anastasia Smith, Mary Smith, 
Mattingly, John Marholy. One hundred and eighty-eight members 
up to 1813. 

In 1813 five persons became members: Peggy Mulveny, May 
Mulveny, James Mulveny, Billy Mulveny and Anna Clark. 

In 1814 six joined: Jos. Browne, Marg. , Carolina Clark 
and Anna 

In 1819 forty-eight joined. 

A great many of the names cannot be deciphered correctly. 














THE FIRST HOLY NAME SOCIETY IN KENTUCKY—IS IT THE OLDEST 
IN THE UNITED STATES? 


I received the following letter in the month of September: 


NERINCKX, Ky., Loretto CoNvENT, September 11, Igtt. 
Right Rev. Camillus P. Maes, D.D., Covington, Ky. 

Right Rev. Dear Bishop:—Having read your pastoral relative 
to the Holy Name Societies, at the suggestion of the Sisters of 
Loretto, I beg to call your attention to a fact, which I believe you 
will consider of sufficient interest to merit being impressed upon the 
attention of the Holy Name Societies in Kentucky, and also of 
being brought to the notice of the National Congress of the Societies 
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at Baltimore next month. It is the fact that Father Charles Nerinckx 
established the Confraternity of the Holy Name at St. Charles 
Church, Kentucky, in 1809. 








Your life of Father Nerinckx, page 58, shows that Father 
Nerinckx asked Bishop Carroll for faculties to establish Confra- 
ternities of the Holy Name. The Sisters of Loretto have a record 
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in his handwriting showing a long list of names, his own the first, 
enrolled as members of the Confraternity during the years from 
1809 to 1819, under the title: 

“Confraternity of the Holy Name of Jesus, erected in the 
Church of St. Charles, Hardin’s Creek, the second Sunday of 
Lent, A. D. 1809.” 

The fact suggests the question: Was Father Nerinckx the first 
to establish the Holy Name Society in the United States? It will 
be interesting to the present members and stimulate their zeal to 
know the fact that the venerable Missionary, so illustrious for his 
zeal and heroic labors, established and maintained the Society as a 
means of promoting piety and religion. 

The Sisters of Loretto will esteem it a great favor if you will 
kindly take occasion of this fact to make Father Nerinckx better 
known to the Holy. Name Societies, as the first to establish the 
Society in Kentucky, and if he is entitled to it, proclaim him first to 
establish the Society in the United States. It is due to his memory 
that his good deeds be made known, and it is an encouragement to 
his spiritual daughters when others are led to appreciate his merits. 
I am therefore most confident that you will be interested in this 
matter, and bring the fact to the notice of the Societies. 

Most respectfully, 


Your Lordship’s humble servant in Christ, 
Epwin Drury. 


During the same month of September, the Bishop of Covington, 
accompanied His Excellency the Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, 
Apostolic Delegate, on a visit to Loretto Convent, and the small 
book referred to in Rev. E. Drury’s letter was entrusted to him for 
a few weeks. The Bishop exhibited it at the Grand Rally of the 
Holy Name Societies of the Diocese of Covington, on Sunday, 
September 24, 1911. He took it to Baltimore, where he called the 
attention of the enthusiastic delegates of the First Congress of the 
Holy Name, held on October 16th of the same year, to the oldest 
Register of a Holy Name Society in Rev. Father Nerinckx’s own 
handwriting. 

THE HOLY NAME REGISTER OF 1800. 

It is an old-fashioned linen-paper note-book, of forty pages, 
6x 4 inches, sewed in a very interesting sample of brick-red wrap- 
ping paper tesselated in black squares. 
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The front page is adorned with the monogram of the Holy 
Name and has the following title: “Confraternity of the Holy 

















Name, erected in the St. Charles Church, Harding’s Creek, on the 
Second Sunday of Lent, A. D. 1809.” [Christian Year.] 
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THE CATHEDRAL CEMETERY, PHILADELPHIA, TO AID IN SUPPORT OF 
THE CATHEDRAL AND EPISCOPAL RESIDENCE, 


On January 30, 1849, Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, Bishop 
of Philadelphia, bought of Nicholas Fulmer and Jane his wife three 
tracts of land with all buildings and improvements thereon situated 
in Blockley Township in the County of Philadelphia. A description 
and the location of the land bought may be read in the record of 
the deed in Deed Book G. W. C. 28, pages 34-5-6-7. The ground 
thus bought became the Cathedral Cemetery on the Lancaster Pike 
or Road in West Philadelphia. Mr. Fulmer bought the land from 
John Supple on 1st October, 1841. On securing the land Bishop 
Kenrick made declaration as follows: 

““ Now this Indenture Witnesseth and it is hereby acknowledged 
and declared by the said Francis Patrick Kenrick, Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, that ‘the said grant and conveyance hereinbefore set forth 
was made to him upon the trust to take and hold and receive the 
same upon behalf and for the proper use, benefit and behoof of a 
certain Religious congregation in the City of Philadelphia, to wit: 
the Congregation of the Roman Catholics of the Parish of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul worshipping in said Parish and to worship 
at the Cathedral Church to be called the Cathedral of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, now in process of erection on the lot of ground 
situate on the east side of Schuylkill Fifth Street [now 18th St.] 
and south side of Summer Street in the City of Philadelphia, and 
also in trust for the use and benefit of the Episcopal residence 
attached to the said Cathedral and for the support and maintenance 
of the said Cathedral church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul and 
of the Episcopal residence in the same manner as the trust con- 
cerning the same was and is declared and specified in the seventh 
article of the Declaration of Trust made by the said Francis Patrick 
Kenrick in favor of sundry congregations and churches, dated the 
tenth day of March, A. D. 1848, duly acknowledged and recorded 
in Deed Book A. W. M. No. 62, page 144, etc. And the said 
Francis Patrick Kenrick also declares that he was nominated partly 
in the said congregation first above recited only for and on behalf 
of the said Congregation and of the said Cathedral church and 
episcopal residence subject, however, as is hereafter mentioned and 
that he is interested therein (subject as aforesaid) only for them 
and that the said Francis Patrick Kenrick doth not claim to have 
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any right or interest in the said tracts of land and premises herein 
described or any part thereof (except as hereinafter mentioned) to 
his own use and that of his heirs, but only to and for the sole 
purpose and intent hereinafter more particularly declared. And it 
is the object and purpose of this instrument that pursuant to the 
true intent and meaning of a certain Act of Assembly passed 28th 
day of February, A. D. 1844, the said conveyance to Francis Patrick 
Kenrick then and now being the Roman Catholic Bishop of Phila- 
delphia shall be good and sufficient and effectual in law to vest the 
title and estate of the said lands and premises in the said Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, as the Roman Catholic Bishop of Philadelphia, and 
in such persons as shall be in future the successors as Roman 
Catholic Bishop and in no other person or persons whatever in trust 
for the use and benefit of the religious congregation of Roman 
Catholics aforesaid, for the support and aid of the Cathedral church 
and episcopal residence in manner and upon the conditions follow- 
ing: in trust as to thirty acres of the said tract of land that the 
same shall be and are hereby dedicated and set apart irrevocably 
forever for the purpose of a cemetery or burial place for the congre- 
gation of the said parish and of the said Cathedral church of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, which cemetery is now in progress and is to 
be called and known as the Cathedral Cemetery of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, which is to be subject forever to the right which is 
hereby expressly reserved and stipulated for himself and his suc- 
cessors in office of disposing and selling any burial lot or lots in 
the portion of said land appropriated for the purposes of a cemetery 
subject to the regulations made by him, or his successors, provided, 
however, that the proceeds of all such sales and all other benefit, 
profit or advantage accruing or, to accrue therefrom, shall go and 
be applied wholly and exclusively forever to the said Cathedral 
church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul and the episcopal residence 
attached thereto in case of the congregation first, however, deducting 
therefrom such sums of money as may remain due and unpaid for 
the purchase of the ground of the said Cathedral and of the said 
episcopal residence, and the lot thereto belonging, and such other 
sums as may from time to time be requisite for the repairing and 
enlarging and improving the same or any part thereof and upon the 
further trust that after the formation of the cemetery any portion 
or any part may be devoted to any other religious purpose or used 
entirely for the increase of the said cemetery, provided always that 
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the proceeds of such sales or profits and avails be applied solely to 
the use and benefit of the Cathedral Church of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul and of the Episcopal residence thereto attached, &c., &c. 


“ Signed, sealed and delivered by Francis Patrick Kenrick and 
witnessed by Jeremiah O’Donoghue and E. Q. S. Waldron on 
September 11th, 1849, and acknowledged before Alderman John 
Thompson.” 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES 


The second number of the Christian Year, a new Catholic 
paper, comes to us from Covington, Ky. Welcoming it heartily 
to the ranks of Catholic journalism, we hope it will not insist, in 
spite of incontrovertible evidence to the contrary, that Francis Scott 
Key who wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner” was a Catholic. 
Papers much older than Covington’s new journal have made this 
mistake quite frequently, but the late Martin I. J. Griffin, before he 
died, set all doubts at rest on the matter. [Sacred Heart Review, 
January 27, 1912.] 


INDULGENCE GRANTED BY PIUS IX TO THE ASSOCIATES OF THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH, 1850. 


It is now some months since the triumphant return of the 
Sovereign Pontiff to Rome was to all Catholics the subject of joint 
and holy joy, but by a fresh favour his Holiness had chosen that 
his return shall likewise be for our associates an occasion of special 
gratitude. On the 13th April, in the midst of the acclamations of 
his people, Pius IX treasured in his heart the remembrance of his 
children of the Propagation of the Faith, and his paternal hand was 
raised to bless them. Here are the terms on which this grace was 
petitioned for by the Right Rev. Dr. Timon [of Buffalo, New York], 
and granted by his Holiness: 

“ For the salvation of souls, and in honour of the happy return 
of his Holiness, the Bishop of Buffalo, who has had, during many 
long years, occasion to admire the great good which the Propagation 
of the Faith has done, prays most humbly the Holy Father to grant 
a plenary Indulgence to the subscribers of this Work, who, in token 
of gratitude towards God for the protection accorded to the visible 
head of the Church, shall receive worthily any day before Christmas 
the Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist, and pray for the 
intentions of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

“Given at Rome, the 13th April, 1850. 


“We grant the Grace solicited. 
“PIUS IX, POPE.” 


{Annals Propagation ef Faith, Vol. XI, July, 1850.] 
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PENNSYLVANIA ALONE STEADFAST. 


James II was overthrown, William of Orange came in (1689). 
At once Leister seized the government of New York, and Coode 
that of Maryland; Religious Liberty was doomed to extinction and 
Catholic missionaries to persecution; of all the colonies Pennsyl- 
vania alone remained steadfastly true to her original policy of 
toleration. [Bishop O’Gorman’s His. Church, p. 233.] 


PENNSYLVANIA NOT A PERSECUTOR. 


The colony of Pennsylvania did not go into the persecutions 
that were rampant in the other colonies. This liberality induced the 
Jesuits to establish themselves in the borders of Penn’s territory. 
In 1706 they acquired an estate on the Little and Great Bohemia 
Rivers, Cecil County, known as St. Xavier’s Residence on the 
Eastern Shore. This became the centre of their excursions into 
Pennsylvania and New York as well as into Maryland. [O’Gorman’s 
History Church, p. 239.] 


VIRGINIA’S HOSTILITY. 


In strong contrast to Pennsylvania stands the colony of Vir- 
ginia. A few Catholic families had gone over the border to the 
southern shore of the Potomac at Aquia Creek, Virginia, and priests 
paid them occasional visits. This intrusion called for a series of 
penal laws in the legislature of that State, the equal of which is 
not to be found in history. No Catholic could hold office, under 
the penalty of one thousand pounds of tobacco; no priest was 
allowed in the colony; all settlers were required by law to attend 
the services of the Established Church, under a penalty of twenty 
pounds; Catholics were deprived of suffrage; an attempt to vote 
by a Catholic was fined five hundred pounds of tobacco; Catholics 
were incompetent as witnesses before the tribunals against black or 
white. The Catholic was less than the Negro! [Bishop O’Gorman’s 
History Church, p. 239.] 

In August, 1775, the Duke of Gloucester, brother of George III, 
was at Metz en route to Rome. At dinner he related the troubles 
of England with Great Britain. Lafayette then resolved to aid 
America. While at Verdun, France, the Bishop entertained the 
Duke. [Tower’s Lafayette.] 
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REV. PATRICK KENNEY. 


In “List of Passengers of the American ship Mary of New 
Bedford to Philadelphia sworn at Dublin 17th April, 1804,” is 
“Patrick Kenney, age 39. Dark. Clergyman. Lusk, Dublin. 
single. Cabin.” [N. E. His. and Gen, Register, October, 1907, 
p. 350.] He became pastor of Coffee Run, Delaware, and served at 
Holy Trinity, St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia. 

The RESEARCHES again calls attention to these passenger lists 
which the New England Historical Register publishes. 


DANIEL WEBSTER AND COLUMBUS. 

Daniel Webster in his “ Address delivered at the laying of the 
corner stone of the Bunker Hill Monument” in 1825 speaks thus of 
Columbus: 

“Tt is impossible for 1s to contemplate with unaffected minds 
that interesting, I may say, that most touching and pathetic scene, 
when the great Discoverer of America stood on the deck of his 
shattered bark, the shades of night falling on the sea, yet no man 
sleeping; tossed on the billows of an unknown ocean; yet the 
stronger billows of alternate hope and despair tossing his own 
troubled thoughts; extending forward his harassed frame, straining 
westward his anxious and eager eyes, till Heaven at last granted 
him a moment of rapture and ecstasy, in blessing his vision with the 
sight of the unknown world.” 

History of the Church in 44 Vols., by Abbé J. E. Darras, 
finished by Mgr. Fevre. Vol. LIX, page 267: 

“ After the battle of Waterloo, six plenipotentiaries, chosen by 
the legislative bodies and by the public authorities in 1815, returned 
with the Generals of the united army (joined forces). 

“These plenipotentiaries, whose names were Lafayette, Sebas- 
tiani, Pontécoulant, Delaforest, d’Aigeson and Benjamin Constant, 
were as great patriots as those for whom they had accepted their 
delegation appointment. In the name of revolutionary France they 
came to the Huguenot Headquarters to offer the allies the right to 
impose on France the Ruler (Sovereign) who suited them best. 
France, according to what these pretending proxies said, can only 
show a choice of two conditions, ‘the future King (Ruler) ought 
to be a foreigner and a non-Catholic.’ ” 
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RIDING THE GOAT. 


The Royal Regiment of Welsh Fusileers has a privileged honor 
of passing in review preceded by a’ goat with gilded horns and 
adorned with ringlets of flowers. A handsome drum boy elegantly 
dressed mounted the goat, caparisoned for the occasion, is led thrice 
around the table in procession by the drum major. 

March Ist, St. David Day, in 1775 in Boston the animal gave a 
spring from the floor, dropped his rider upon the table and then 
bounding over the heads of some officers ran to the barracks with 
all his trappings, to the no small joy of the garrison. [Gorse’s 
Military Antiquities quoted Avery’s His. U. S., V, 273.] 


THE SPANISH BISHOPS OF FLORIDA. 


The first resident Bishop of Florida was Dionisio Rezino, pre- 
conized as Bishop of Adramitum and auxiliary to tte Bishop of 
Santiago de Cuba. He was consecrated at Merida, Yucatan, in 
1709. No record shows how long he resided in St. Augustine. 
There is evidence that he gave Confirmation there on June 29, 1709. 
He died in Havana, September 14, 1711. [O’Gorman’s History 
Church, p. 41.] 

The second Bishop of Florida was Martinez de Tejada, Bishop 
of Tricali and auxiliary to Bishop of Santiago, came to St. Augustine 
in 1735. 

The third Bishop, Ponce y Carasa, came in 1751. He left 
Florida in 1755. 

Havana was captured by the English in 1762. The Bishop, 
Peter Augustine Morrell de Santa Cruz, was summoned by the 
Earl of Albemarle, the British Commander, to give him aid in 
extorting forced levies from the clergy. He refused and was taken 
by force to Charleston, South Carolina, where after a stay of some 
weeks, was allowed to go to St. Augustine, Florida. He made a 
visitation and confirmed 639 persons. After peace was declared he 
was conveyed back to Havana, which had been restored to Spain 
by her surrender of Florida. This gave England all the territory 
including Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. This put an end to 
Catholicity in Florida, as the Spaniards returned to Cuba. [O’Gor- 
man’s History Church, p. 44.] 
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SIR EDMUND PLOWDEN. 


Governor John Winthrop’s Diary for June 4, 1648, records: 
“ Arrived here one Sir Edmund Plowden who had been in Virginia 
about seven years. He come first with a patent for a county palatine 
for Delaware Bay but wanting a pilot for that place he went to 
Virginia and there having lost the estate he brought over and all 
his people scattered from him he came hither to return to England 
for supply, intending to return and plant, Delaware if he could get 
sufficient strength to dispossess the Swedes. 


INSULT TO ABBE MABLY. 


In the Collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 
1795, reprinted 1835, p. 157, is “ Letters of Rev. Mr. Bentley, of 
Salem, 14th May, 1795,” regarding an alleged insult to Abbé de 
Mably as “a charge against the manners of our country. The Abbé 
had published in France a work on the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

The Mercury of France, January, 1785, No. 111, said that it 
“ provoked the Americans against this estimable writer. In many 
states he was hung in effigy as the enemy of Liberty and Toleration. 
And his book was dragged in the mud. The treatment which may 
appear still more to the shame of,those who inflicted it, than to 
him who receives it, proves, at Igast, that the Americans are not 
fond of receiving advice.” 

The Editors of the Collection stated they “did not recollect 
anything which could have given rise to the supposed insult on the 
Abbé Mably; but are inclined to rank it among other European 
slanders on the United States.” 


ALLOWANCE TO ROMISH CHURCH. 


Among the Instructions sent by King George III to Lord 
Dorchester, Governor of Canada, on September 16, 1791, was to 
pay £200 “ Allowance to the person licensed to superintend the 
Romish Church” in Lower Canada, now Province of Quebec. 
[Canadian Archives, 1905, p. 19.] 

That “ Person” was Rt. Rev. Jean Francois Hubert, consecrated 
November 19, 1786, who resigned September 1, 1797, and died 
October 17th the same year. 
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FEAR OF CATHOLICS IN NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, PA., IN 1755. 


“To the Worshipful, the Justices of the Court of General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace, held at Easton, for the county of 
Northampton, the 18th June, 1755. 

“The petition of divers inhabitants of said town and others 
humbly showeth: That your petitioners are very apprehensive your 
worships have been greatly imposed upon, in granting recommenda- 
tions to his honor the Governor, for sundry Roman Catholics out of 
legiance of his present majesty our most gracious sovereign, for 
keeping public house in this town, when an open rupture is now 
daily expected between a Roman Catholic powerful and perfidious 
prince, and the Crown of Great Britain; as the Romans have thereby 
a better opportunity of becoming acquainted with our designs against 
them, and thereby better enabled to discover those designs and 
render them abortive. 

“Your petitioners therefore pray, that your honors will make 
proper inquiry into this matter, and grant such redress as the cir- 
cumstances of things may require, and your petitioners will ever 
pray, etc.” 

Who were the “ Sundry Roman Catholics” of Easton who were 
licensed to keep public house? 
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CATHOLIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOTES—FROM 
MANUSCRIPT OF VOL. IV, “CATHOLICS AND THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION.” 


The lessons of the past in history are extremely precious, not 
only because they show us where others made mistakes but also 
because they show us the successes of the past. The better we know 
these, the deeper our admiration for them; the better our outlook 
for ourselves and our accomplishment. [Dr. James J. Walsh in 
Education, How Old the New, p. 19.] 





Catholic parents teach your children to take a special interest in 
the history of our own country. . . . We must keep firm and solid 
the liberties of our country by keeping fresh the noble memories of 
the past. [Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. ] 





“ Liberty for everyone and for everything save for evil and evil- 
doers.” [Gabriel Garcia Moreno, President of Ecuadcr. | 





“Freedom to all men whate’er their creed or clime.” [Motto 
on the curtain of The Free Soil Bakery of Terence J. Griffin, No. 
90 Locust St. (above Ninth St.), Philadelphia, in 1852-3.] 


“THE THRONE OF ANTICHRIST.” 

Diary of Judge Sewell, July 24, 1716: “ Out of the State of 
Europe for April I read the project of the Marquis de Langallevie, 
formerly a great General, of planting a Colony of Protestants in 
the Morea, supposing he is the person God will improve for pulling 
down the Throne of Antichrist, is so designed in the Revelation.” 
[Sewell Papers, III, 93.] 

Note by. Editor the Diary: Philippe de Gertils, Marquis de 
Langallevie, a French soldier of distinction, Lieutenant-General in 
1704. He left the service and was employed by the Emperor of 
Germany and then by the King of Poland. He then renounced the 
Roman Catholic religion. “ He finally repaired to The Hague and 
joined another French adventurer, who passed himself off for a 
German prince, in a negotiation with the Turkish Ambassador to 
raise Christian troops for the Porte.” He was arrested and died at 
Vienna in 1717. 
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“ POPERY OR SOMETHING AS BAD.” 

Diary of Judge Samuel Sewell, of Salem, Mass., May 30, 1696: 
“ Post brings from New York a confirmation of the news about the 
Plot and a printed Proclamation for the Thanksgiving in England. 

“Second day, June 1, 1696.—Mr. Wigglesworth preaches the 
Artillery Sermon from Ephes., 6, 11. ‘ Put on the whole Armour 
of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the Devil.’ 
In the Aplications, said ’twas necessary we should doe so by reason 
of the evils of the Times or else of Popery, or something as bad 
as Popery, should come to be set up. What should we doe?” 
[Sewell Papers, 1, p. 427.] 


RING AND CROSS. 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, presented Bishop Dubois, of 
New York, at his consecration as Bishop of New York in 1826, 
with a ring and pectoral cross. Where are they now? 





“DID NOT OBEY.” 

The History of the British Empire in America, by John Old- 
mixon, 1708, in giving the history of Carolina relates: “ The 
Society for Propagating the Gospel sent over one Mr. Thomas to 
convert the Roman Catholick Indians; but he did not obey his 
mission.” [Narratives of Early Carolina, p. 364.] 


THEY ARE IRISH. 

Oyster Bay and Coney Island are well known places of New 
York Harbor. Both are named after little islands in Sligo, Ireland. 
In 1655 the Commissioners-General of the Revenue in Ireland 
ordered “the lands about Sligo, commonly called the Statue Milo 
and the two little islands, viz: Oyster Island and Coney Island 
(containing by estimation two thousand acres or thereabout” to “ be 
lett unto Edmond Leech for the use and behoof and interest of such 
English families as shall come from New England in America in 
order to the said transplantation.” 

It was the design of Cromwell to remove settlers from New 
England to Ireland. See Ellis’ Original Letters on English History 
and Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts. [Mag. Am. His., 


May, 1891, p. 419.] 
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FATHER BADIN. 


By his will of August 1, 1840, Rev. Stephen T. Badin ordered 
his heart to be put into a chrystal, preserved by chemical prepara- 
tion, and sent to and berried at Loretto, by the grave of my vener- 
able friend, the Rev. Charles Nerinckx. This was not done, how- 
ever. He died in Cincinnati. His remains were placed in a vault 
under the Cathedral. In December, 1905, they were removed to 
Notre Dame University and on May 3, 1906, deposited in their 
present resting place in the University’s ground. 

St. Stephen’s Farm owned by Father Badin is the present site 
of the Mothér-House of THe Sisters or LorETTO AT THE Foot 
OF THE Cross. The first brick house built in Kentucky was Father 
Badin’s. It still stands upon the Convent grounds. It was in this 
house that Bishop Flaget began his seminary and Father Nerinckx 
first found shelter in Kentucky. Near by is a holly tree planted 
by Father Badin. [Mother Pranedes.] 

His will also directed that his executors should “ Cause to be 
printed 100,000 copies of a short exposition” composed by him of 
“Some Protestant Misconceptions Corrected,” which should be 
dist: ated by the clergy. Was this “exposition” printed? Who 
has a copy of it? 


EARLY CATHOLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Mary Ann March, a Catholic, opened a school in Baltimore in 
1757. [Scharfe’s History.] 
Ann Bryald, an Acadian, is the first known Catholic who 
taught in Philadelphia. She instructed the children of the exiled 
Acadians. 


FATHER NERINCKX AT HANOVER, PA. 

In June, 1806—the week of Pentecost—Rev. Charles Nerinckx 
while on his way from Baltimore to Kentucky stopped at Conewago, 
Adams Co., Pa., where Father de Barth and Father Merkz minis- 
tered to 2,000 Catholics, mostly Germans. Father Nerinckx 
attended the “town of Hanover of about 120 families and said 
Mass for the seven or eight Catholic families residing there.” Here 
he made his first attempt at an English sermon. “I managed to 
say what I intended to say,” he wrote his parents on May 6, 1806. 
[ Maes’ Life, p. 60.] 
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FATHER PICQUET FOUNDER OF OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK. 


On Thursday, October 5, 1899, the Sur-Kat-Si Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution unveiled a monument 
“marking the site of Fort La Presentation, erected in 1749 by 
Abbé Frangois Picquet for the protection of his missions among 
the Indians of the Five Nations.” Occupied by the British in 1760, 
evacuated by them in 1796 under the provisions of the Jay Treaty. 
It was the first building where now stands the City of Ogdensburg,” 
New York. 

The Post of the G. A. R., members of the Sur-Kat-Chi Chapter, 
D. A. R. and “nearly 5,000 people were crowded into the space 
before the monument.” 

In April, 1849, Hon. Louis Hasbrouch, of Ogdensburg, New 
York, sent to Dr. E. H. O’Callaghan, historian-and compiler of the 
Colonial Documents and other works relating to the Province and 
State of New York, a copy of the inscription on the corner-stone 
of the barracks at this place (called, I believe, Fort Presentation) 
and which was found at the base of one of the stone buildings.” 

He added: “My father was one of the early settlers here 
(about 1800) and it was given to him as being the ‘ oldest inhabi- 
tant.’ The stone is now in my possession.” 

Father Francois Picquet, in 1748, founded the Mission of La 
Presentation, now Ogdensburg, New York. In 1749 the Bishop 
of Quebec “went thither accompanied by some officers, royal in- 
terpreters, priests from other missions and several other clergymen 
and spent ten days examining and causing the catechumens to be 
examined. He himself baptized 132 and did not cease his sojourn, 
blessing Heaven for the progress of Religion among these infidels.” 
[Doc. His. N. Y., I, 439.] 


FIRE! FIRE! 


The New York State Library in the Capitol at Albany was 
destroyed by fire in March, 1911. The Library had lately secured 
a collection of papers of Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan [Catholic] which 
included 700 or 800 letters, chiefly of the period of 1860-1880, and 
O’Callaghan’s own papers dealing with Indian names, Jesuit 
relations. 

Dr. O’Callaghan, a Catholic, was the Historian of the State. 
These papers we may believe were destroyed in the fire. 
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THE FEDERALISTS. 


“The Federalists were the constant and relentless foes of the 
Irish and of the Catholics generally.” [Peter Condon in His. Ree. 
and Studies, Vol. V, Part II, p. 462.] 

Archbishop Carroll, Commodore John Barry and Thomas 
FitzSimons were Federalists. 

Judge Gaston who died 23d January, 1844, at Raleigh, N..C., 
frequently related this story: 

A friend of mine represented one of the Counties of North 
Carolina for several years in the General Assembly. After quitting 
public life he met some old acquaintances, well meaning but unin- 
formed men, who soon entered into conversation on the subject 
of the day. 

“Of course,” said my friend, addressing himself to one of 
them, “ you all go for Major A here; you used to support him, 
tooth and nail, in olden times.” 

“Why; no Sir,” answered the good man. “ We are not so 
mighty muéh for him as we used to be.” 

‘And how has this happened? What has occasioned such a 
change?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard, Sir? Why they say he’s turned a 
featheral (federal) !” 

“Turned a featheral?” exclaimed my friend. Is it possible! 
And what is a featheral? 

“T don’t know,” he rejoined, but I allow it ain’t a Human.” 
[Booklet issued 4 July, 1911, by Abbot Charles of Saint Leo, 
Florida. ] 








FREEDOM OF WORSHIP. 


When the provision for freedom of worship was inserted in 
the Federal Constitution this resulted not from any yielding of 
prejudice against Catholics, who were then comparatively few in 
numbers, but from a well-grounded apprehension on the part of 
both the Puritans and the followers of the Church of England that 
without the protection of such a clause the party gaining the balance 
of power in the new and united government would attempt to impose 
its religion on the whole country. [Historical Records and Studies, 
Vol. V, Part II, p. 460, article on Constitutional Freedom of 
Religion, &c.]} 
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JUDGE WOODWARD OF MICHIGAN. 


On November 16, 1806, William Duane, Editor of The Aurora 
of Philadelphia, wrote to President Jefferson sending a copy of a 
communication sent him. It purported to come from Michigan 
Territory, 16th October, 1806, that Duane might have facts, one 
of which was: 

“Judge Woodward (at present senior Judge of Michigan) 
came up thro’ the State of Ohio. This man laughs at patriots and 
patriotism; was converted soon after his arrival to the Roman 
Catholic or Canadian religion, and withal appears ambitious beyond 
measure . . . is ready to stick at nothing to accomplish his views.” 
[Pro. Mass. His. Soc., XX, 287.] 








THE WESTERN SHORE. 


“ The inhabitants of the western shore of Maryland are about 
3,000 Quakers, a smaller number of Roman Catholics, about 3,000 
Negroes and nearly all the rest of the Church of England.” [“ Md. 
at End of 17th Century” in Md. Mag., July, 1907, p. 165.] 


FATHER LUKE O'REILLY. 


“ Philadelphia, December 19, 1768: Last Tuesday died in this 
City, the Rev. Luke O’Reilly, of St. Croix. He was a Gentleman 
of an amiable character, who came to the Continent some time ago 
for the benefit of his health; but (being too far gone) his disorder 
was too powerful to be removed by the most skillful Physicians who 
attended him.” [N. Y. Gazette and Weekly Mercury, December 26, 
1768, No. 895.] 


MARYLAND NOT CATHOLIC. 


“They who know anything of American history will perceive, 
that nothing can be more erroneous than the notion, that, at the 
period of our Revolution Maryland was a Catholic settlement. The 
descendants of Lord Baltimore had abandoned their religion, and 
the great bulk of the population at the period of the Declaration of 
Independence was Protestant of one denomination or another. A 
few, and but a very few of the Catholic families had preserved their 
religion.” [Bishop England in 1839.] 
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One peculiar fact about the Catholic Church in the American 
Republic is that so few know anything about it. And another fact 
in the same connection, amusing as well as peculiar, is that so many 
who should be interested in it do not care to know anything about it. 
Perhaps the most striking and amusing fact of all is that the few, 
who know and care to know something about the Catholic Church 
in the Republic, know so little and know it so badly. [Rev. John 
Talbot Smith. ] 





“ Patriotism is a Catholic virtue. I would have Catholics be 
the first patriots in the land. The men most devoted to the institu- 
tions of the country, the most ardent lovers of its flag, should be 
they who believe in Catholic truth, who breathe the air of Catholic 
sanctuaries. Catholics should be models of civic virtue, taking an 
abiding interest in public affairs. [Archbishop Ireland at Catholic 
Congress, November 10, 1889.] 

In Shepherd’s “ Guide to the National Historical Archives of 
Spain,” issued by the Carnegie Institution of Washington there is 
record of these documents at Seville of Catholic historical interest: 

1. Documents (1764-1796). The Mission of Pollock in 
Havana (1784). 

8. Documents (1764-1800). The appointments of an agent in 
La Rochelle for the sending of Ursuline Nuns to New Orleans 
(1784). The expulsion of a priest at Natchitoches (1797). 

13. Documents relating to the American Revolution. The 
movements of Hussey [a priest], the Spanish Agent in London. 
The observations of Miralles and Rendon, the Spanish com- 
missioners resident in the American colonies. 

14. Memoire historique et politique sur la Louisiane. Par Mr. 
Senlis. 

18. Circular insertando una Breve sobre las Misiones de Cali- 
fornia. 

25. The dispatch of Ursuline Nuns to New Orleans. 

28. Documents (1785-1790). The sending to Louisiana and 
the Floridas of Irish Catholic priests. 

33. Correspondence of Carmichael, Aranda, Gardoqui and 
Alcudia concerning the debt of U. S. to Spain incurred during the 
American Revolution. [Papeles de Estado, pp. 34-39, Shepherd’s 
Guide. ] 
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MRS. SURRATT INNOCENT. 

David Miller Dewitt’s book, “ The Assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln and its Expiation,” issued by Macmillan Co., New York, 
“leaves little room for doubt not only that poor Mrs. Surratt was 
innocent, but that she was sacrificed in the place of her son, who 
at the time was in Northern New York on another mission and 
soon escaped abroad.” [Va. Mag., April, 1909.] 





DIARY OF FATHER FONT. 

The diary of Fray Pedro Font, A. D. 1776, is in the John 
Carter Brown Library at Providence, R. I. It contains the names 
of the Spanish Founders of San Francisco. These are published 
“for the first time” in “California Under Spain and Mexico,” by 
Irving Bordine Richman, published by Houghton, Mifflin Company 
in IQII. 


JESUITS FIRST PROHIBITIONISTS. 

The first agitation for prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and the first actual prohibitive legislation in North America 
took place not in Maine but in New France and that as early as 
the seventeenth century. So the Acta et Dicta of the Catholic His- 
torical Society of St. Paul, Minn., for July, 1911, declares in an 
“ Historical Review of the Liquor Problem and the Jesuit Missions 
in New France,” by Rev. J. F. Nolan, of St. Paul’s Seminary. The 
prohibition, however, was with the Indians. The Governors of 
New France prohibited. The Church excommunicated. 





FRANCISCANS IN FLORIDA. 


In the vast territory comprising the United States, Florida 
first beheld the Franciscans. Five Friars Minor led by Fr. Juan 
Xuarez, set foot on the eastern shore with Panfilo de Narvaez on 
April 4, 1528. Fr. Xuarez came as Bishop-Elect of Florida and 
Rio de las Palmas and therefore enjoy the distinction of having been 
the first Bishop of a diocese within the boundaries of the United 
States. The whole expedition perished on the coast from drowning 
or starvation, or at the hands of the savage Indians. Only four 
escaped to relate their privations and the fate of their companions. 
[Englehardt’s Missions of Cal., p. 14.] 
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FRANCISCAN DISCOVERIES. 

The Territories of Arizona and New Mexico were discovered 
by the Franciscan Fr. Marcos de Niza in 1539, some years before 
the death of Martin Luther, sixty-eight years before any English 
colony was founded in the Western Hemisphere and two hundred 
and thirty-seven years before the Declaration of Independence. 
[Englehard’s Missions, Calif., 15.] 


VERRAZZANO UP THE DELAWARE. 

That Verrazzano in 1524 sailed up the river now known as th> 
Delaware is certain. It seems he went ashore probably on the New 
Jersey coast. The voyage has been doubted but the negative 
evidence adduced is not clear. [The Swedish Settiements in the 
Delaware, 1638-1664, by Amandus Johnson, p. 165. ] 





FIRST MASS IN NEW WORLD. 


The Franciscan Juan Perez accompanied Columbus on his 
second voyage and landed on the Island of Hispaniola or Hayti in 
1493. At Post Concepcion he built the first chapel in the New 
World and there on the feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
December 8th, offered up the first holy sacrifice of the Mass, and 
in the name of Jesus Christ blessed the land in whose discovery he 
had taken so conspicuous a part. [Englehardt’s Missions of Calt- 
fornia, p. 9.] 


THE SIGNER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, in writing to his son Charles, 
January 30, 1801, said: “In improving your mind remember your 
God. The fear of the Lord, says the wise man, is the beginning of 
wisdom; without virtue there can be no happiness; and without 
religion, no virtue; consider yourself as always in the presence of 
the Almighty. If this sentiment be strong and vivid, you will never 
sin or commit any action you would be ashamed to commit before 
men.” [Rowland’s Carroll, II, p. 248.] 

Charles did not heed the advice of his venerable father nor 
support the reputation of the family, as he was later, July 26, 18or, 
again advised on the birth of the first child by his marriage to 
Harriet Chew. 
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HARRIET CHEW CARROLL. 


“When Washington sat for his portrait to Gilbert Stuart at 
the artist’s house in April, 1796, it is related that he was several 
times accompanied by Harriet Chew, whose conversation he said 
should give his face its most agreeable expression.” [Griswold’s 
Repub. Court, p. 411; Rowland’s Carroll, II, 242.] 

Miss Chew, a Protestant, was married to Charles Carroll, son 
of the signer, by Bishop Carroll in Philadelphia, July 17, 1800. 
The witnesses were Benjamin Chew, the brother of Harriet and 
Catharine Carroll. The record is on the Register at Old St. 
Joseph’s. The first child of this marriage, Charles, was born 25th 
July, 1801. A second son, Benjamin Chew Carroll, born 18th 
November, 1806, died March 8, 1807, and is buried in St. Mary’s 
graveyard back of the church. The headstone can yet, after over 
a century, be read. 

The father was not worthy of his ancestry and made sorrow 
fill the heart of his wife by his intemperance. The amount of 
money advanced by the Signer to his son Charles and to his wife 
amounted to $641,441. See thé record in RESEARCHES, 1906, p. 190. 
See RESEARCHES, 1905, p. 52, for an account of the marriage and 
preliminaries thereto. See also RESEARCHES for 1900, page 148, 
for letter of the Signer to Mrs. Carroll regarding the religious 
training of the children. 

GENERAL KOSCIUSZKO TO ROB’T MORRIS. 
New York, 17th July, 1784. 

Sir: Your generous behaviour towards me so entirely took 
hold of my heart, that, forgetting your uncommon delicate feelings, 
I am forced by a great uneasiness of my mind, to present my 
warmest thanks to you before I quit this country; and to assure 
you that your kindness will be always fresh in my memory, with the 
gratitude I owe you and shall endeavor to put in practice what 
susceptibility now suggests the means to adopt. [Bancroft’s His. 
Formation Constitution, I, 376. ] 


CONVENT IN NEW YORK. 


In 1812 a convent was founded in New York by Ursulines from 
Cork but, gaining no subjects, the nuns returned, after three years, 
to Ireland. 
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A CATECHISM IN 1786. 


Father Farmer, of Philadelphia, writing to Rev. John Carroll, 
Superior, April 12, 1786, said: 

“La Valiniere who thinks to leave New York on Monday after 
Quasimodo, is comprising a Cathechism in English and French 
which my-correspondent is afeard not to be sufficient concerning 
the English language and also perhaps to serve upon those of our 
communion he wisheth we might see it before it is put to press but 
the.time is too short.” [Archives Balto.] 

Was this catechism ever printed by Father de la Valiniere? 
Search for years has not brought the discovery of a copy. 





THE CASE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY. 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, writing to his son-in-law, Robert 
Goodloe Harper, on July 2, 1805, said: 

“T am much pleased at the reversal of the absurd opinion or 
decision of the General Court in the case of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The Bishop [Carroll, then on a visit to Carroll’s Manor] 
informs me you have also succeeded in the case of the mandamus.” 
[Rowland’s Carroll, II, 260.] 

What was this “ case of the Roman Catholic Clergy ?” 





MAJOR-GENERAL AND PRIEST. 


The Rev. Mr. Cloriviere was sent to Charleston, S. C., by the 
Archbishop in 1812. He was born in Brittany, of a noble family, 
in 1768, and was a school-fellow of Chateaubriand. He was an 
officer in the army of Louis XVI, embraced the Vendean cause, 
became a major-general under Cadoual. His family name was 
Limoeslaw. Having been implicated in the conspiracy against the 
First Consul, he made his escape, after long concealment, to the 
United States, and entered the seminary at Baltimore in 1808. He 
was ordained priest in 1812, and set out for Charleston immediately, 
in order to resist the usurpation of the laity; after much labor he 
succeeded in removing many abuses, and returned to Baltimore in 
1820, when the See was erected. Appointed superior, he mainly 
contributed to the establishment of the Visitation Order. He died 
in 1826, and is venerated as a holy priest, and one of the founders 
of the Church in the United States. [Rev. J. J. O’Connell.] 
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DISCOVERER OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


In 1519 [1520] Alvarez de Pineda coasted the northern shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico as far as Tampico in Mexico, meeting on his 
way the mouth of a vast river he named Rio de Santo Espiritu— 
our Mississippi—on whose waters he spent six weeks trading 
with the natives. De Soto cannot be called the Discoverer of the 
Mississippi, if to discover is to find and see; for Alvarez de Pineda 
had noticed the mouth of the great river, had ascended it some 
distance and named it the River of the Holy Ghost. [Bishop 
O’Gorman’s History of Church, pp. 19, 23.] 


CATHOLIC DOCUMENTS AT CHICAGO. 

Among the manuscripts in the Archives of the Chicago His- 
torical Society may be examined a Proclamation dated 1480, signed 
by Ferdinand and Isabella and Cardinal Ximénes. 

A document of 1520 signed by Antonius Vespucci, brother of 
Amerigo. One of December, 1526, by Amerigo Vespucci and his 
brothers Laurentius and Antonius. 

One dated may, 1528, by Amerigo Vespucci. Very many 
others signed by notable personages of fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

There is one dated January 9, 1650, by Jennie Lalemant. A 
permit in connection with some property belonging to the Jesuits. 
Signed at Three Rivers: “ Hierosme Lalemant, Supervieur des 
Missions et Résidences de la Campagnie de Jesu en la Nouvelle, 
France.” 


KASKASKIA AND KAOKI PAPERS. 

The records of Kaskaskia and Cahokia, Illinois, were generally 
believed to be lost. 

Prof. Alvord, of the University of Illinois, was sent out by the 
State Historical Library to search Southern Illinois for historical 
material. At Chester he “ discovered” 2,950 French records written 
from 1720 to 1790 and counting endorsers contained therein the 
documents numbered 3,500. A description of the character of the 
records may be read in the Report for 1905 on Canadian Archives. 

The Kaskaskia, Kaoki and Fort de Chartres Papers found num- 
bered 3,000 documents from 1720 to 1800. Many of these records 
have been printed in Collections of the Illinois Historical Society. 
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COMMODORE BARRY “QUITE PUT OUT” AT A PRIEST'S REBUKE TO 
HIS MEN. 


Commodore Barry was a Catholic. He was the first who 
commanded the United States frigate. While anchored in St. 
Mary’s River on a certain occasion’ during the administration of 
John Adams, there happened to be a Sunday. “ Boys,” says he, 
“T understand there is a Catholic Chapel at St. Inigoes—we must 
go to Mass to-day.” So he put out his boats and landed a number 
of his officers and men. They then marched up to the church and 
entered it after service had bégun. Father James Walton was the 
priest who officiated that day. It appears that the sailors and their 
officers and commander made a good deal of noise and occasioned 
some disturbance in the church on entering, the church being small 
and at the same time crowded. Father Walton, one of the best of 
men, and at the same time one of the most rigorous disciplinarians, 
not knowing the cause of ail this confusion, turned around and 
gave a tremendous scolding to the sailors and officers. Barry was 
quite put out and wrote instantly to Archbishop Carroll complaining 
of Father Walton, not aware that this same Father Walton was a 
man whom the Archbishop revered as a Saint, and of whom Bishop 
Neale used to say, that he was a man after God’s own heart. Barry 
put to sea shortly after and Father Walton soon also died, for he 
was then old and had served many years on the mission. His 
remains lie buried close by the church at St. Inigoes. [Bishop B. J. 
Fenwick (Boston) to B. U. Campbell, January 4, 1844.] 

Father Walton succeeded Father Matthews as Pastor of St. 
Inigoes on December 19, 1784, according to Treacy’s Catalogue of 
“Early Jesuits in Maryland.” He died in 1803. Barry was re- 
lieved of sea service in June, 1801. No letter of Barry’s is in the 
archives at Baltimore. 


EARLY DETROIT RECORDS. 


Mr. C. M. Burton, of Detroit, has copies of the Records of 
St. Ann’s Catholic Church, the first mission established in Detroit 
and still in existence and of the Church of the Assumption, a 
Huron mission established on the Canadian side of the Detroit 
River. These records, twenty volumes, cover the period from 1704 
to 1842, giving dates of baptisms, marriages and burials of French 
Catholics and converted Indians. 
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JESUITS APPLY FOR LAND. 


On August 14, 1650, the Jesuits of Maryland filed application 
for land due them for transporting 14 men and a woman in 1633 
and 5 men in 1634. [Steiner’s Md. Under Commonwealth, p. 15, 
quoting 3 Ma. Arch. Council, 258.] 


BISHOP ENGLAND’S VISITATION OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Bishop England, of Charleston, S. C., on June 14, 1837, wrote 
Rev. Dr. Cullen, Rector of Irish College, Rome, that he had recently 
“visited Washington, N. C., where instead of 42 Catholics whom 
I left there three and a half years ago, I found but 18, the remain- 
ing 24 having died or left the place. The Priest was absent in New- 
bern and during 5 days I celebrated Mass and did any other duty, 
and preached in the evening to a pretty large assembly, of course 
almost all Protestants. I had but one communicant, six or seven 
others having communicated about three weeks previously. I 
confirmed two sisters and had to give 50 dollars to help to plaster 
their little church. Leaving this I met the priest 35 miles farther on, 


at Newbern; here I staid during 5 days, occupied in a like manner, 
but having no church. I officiated in a lawyer’s office about 25 feet 
square. I had only one communicant and one young man and two 
sisters were. confirmed. 


SPANISH SETTLEMENT IN VIRGINIA 1526. 

Vasquez de Ayllon, one of the Judges of San Domingo, a man 
of wealth and ambition, sent an exploring expedition to the coast 
north of the limits assigned to Ponce de Leon. It discovered the 
St. John’s River on the feast of St. John, June 24th, a name it 
retains to this day. De Ayllon returned to Spain. Was, on June 
23, 1523, given a grant to settle the discovered territory. 

In June, 1526, he set out with three large vessels carrying 600 
persons with two Dominican fathers and a lay brother. They 
reached the Chesapeake and formed a settlement they named San 
Miguel, not far from the spot where almost a century later the 
English founded Jamestown in Virginia. A chapel was erected and 
the Mass offered as long as the settlement lasted. It did not last 
long. Ayllon died October, 1526. The Indians attacked the settle- 
ment. The colonists sailed away. Of 600 that started a year before 
but 150 returned. [O’Gorman’s History, pp. 21-22.] 
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WHAT THE “ FREE PRESS” OF IRELAND HAD TO SAY 
ABOUT GRIFFIN’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


We had the pleasure of welcoming to Wexford this week 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, who will be best known 
to the people of this country as the historian of Commodore John 
Barry, the Wexford peasant who was destined to lay the foundations 
of the Navy of the United States, and who played such an important 
part in the naval battles of the Revolutionary War. Mr. Griffin had 
come to Wexford to gratify a Jong cherished hope, to consummate 
a desire which had long filled his heart. He came to see the birth- 
place of the great naval hero, for whose memory he had worked 
so long and so successfully, to visit the scenes of Barry’s boyhood 
days, to see the homes of his family, and perchance to gather any- 
thing of local tradition which might still remain uncollected. 

Although the name of Martin Griffin is not generally well 
known in this country, and although we have little knowledge of 
the important National work to which he has devoted his unflagging 
energy and his great ability, it is an honoured one amongst the 
citizens of the United States, and in Catholic and Irish circles it is 
held in particularly high esteem. Although Mr. Griffin is a Phila- 
delphian born his parents hailed from the County Wicklow and he 
has preserved a close interest in, and a deep affection for Ireland. 
This does not leave him one whit less the American, and although 
in his historical work he has had a great deal to do with Ireland 
and Irish people, it is from an American standpoint he has delved 
into the records of the War of Independence, and has done his- 
torical justice to great men whose lives, spent amidst the crash of 
revolution, had found no impartial chronicler. Mr. Griffin began 
his historical labors whilst still attending school. He found in the 
old libraries of the city much that was interesting about the great 
old families of Philadelphia. Following up this line of study he 
began to search out the life-stories of the Catholic leaders in the 
Revolutionary War. The Catholics were for the most part Irish, 
and incidentally the research of the Catholic American historian 
became of the utmost importance to Irishmen. 

Mr. Griffin’s greatest achievement has been to secure for 
Commodore John Barry the pre-eminent place which he is entitled 
to occupy in the history of the United States. There had been no 
attempt made by any writers on the subject of the War to do 
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justice to the name and fame of John Barry. Probably his religion 
was an offence in the eyes of many. At all events there was no 
disposition to honor him, and hai! him as the “ Father of the Ameri- 
can Navy.” Mr. Griffin himself tells that it was a Catholic German- 
American citizen who attended the church in which Barry is in- 
terred who first pointedly directed his attention to the unwritten 
history of the great naval commander. How well the history of 
Commodore Barry has been written we need not tell. Instead of 
being half forgotten the name of John Barry of Wexford is known 
in every city, town, and hamlet of the Great Republic. It is 
associated with the American Navy more intimately than is that 
of Nelson with the British fleet. When the great warships of the 
United States steamed out to make a tour of the world the name 
of Barry was on every lip, and was formed by every pen. In Inde- 
pendence Square in the city of Philadelphia stands a memorial to 
Commodore Barry, erected by the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick at 
a cost of 10,500 dollars. Further than that, Mr. Griffin has suc- 
ceeded in getting Congress to vote a subvention of 50,000 dollars, 
which with a like sum subscribed voluntarily will go to the erection 
of a National Memorial to Barry at Washington. This is what 
Mr. Griffin has done for the fame of one of the heroes of the 
Revolution, who was an Irishman and a Wexfordman, but it is only 
the greatest of his works, for were it not for his historical research 
many an Irish name now honoured in the States would lie buried 
_in oblivion. 

In the freshness of a beautiful morning Mr. Griffin started the 
other day on his pious pilgrimage through Forth and Bargy. He 
was accompanied by his daughter, who is making the European tour 
with him, Mr. James Barry, The Slad; his brother, Mr. Richard 
Barry, Dublin, and Mrs. Barry. The Messrs. Barry are the nearest 
living relatives of the Commodore and they have furnished Mr. 
Griffin with much material from family records. Mr. Chas. E. Vize, 
photographer, and the writer were also of the party. The journey 
was a long and interesting one. The long stretch of sand at Ross- 
lare, which shone like silver in contrast to the deep emerald of the 
unruffled sea, recalled to Mr. Griffin the spacious beach of Atlantic 
City, but it was an Atlantic City silent, lonely, and neglected. 
Having visited Tagoat we went on to Ballyconor, where there is 
an old castle built by the Staffords, but in the time of the Commo- 
dore occupied by one branch of the Barry family. Lady’s Island 
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was the next place of interest. In the churchyard here are the 
graves of the Barrys, and the church was the parish church of the 
Commodore’s father. Ballysampson, where the hero was born, 
being on the very limits of the parish. 

We had reached at last the birthplace of John Barry! One was 
forced to share the enthusiasm which animated Mr. Griffin when 
he at length stood in the farmstead that was the birthplace of the 
great Commodore. “ This is happiness I dared not promise myself,” 
he said. “To be in Ireland and see the birthplace of John Barry— 
it is the consummation of a desire I have cherished long.” The 
dwelling-house at Ballysampson, now occupied by Mr. Redmond, 
is a substantial and roomy structure, strongly built and well laid out. 
Although the house is of considerable age, it is scarcely the identical 
building in which Barry was born, but the present occupants are 
strongly of opinion that the existing building stands on the site of 
the older house. 

Our next call was to the Rev. T. Byrne, C.C., Tacumshane, 
who has taken a great interest in the history of Commodore Barry, 
and who has been in correspondence with Mr. Griffin on the subject 
for the past seven years. Barry, it will be remembered, spent his 
boyhood days at Rostoonstown. Father Byrne was somewhat taken 
aback by the visit. At a meeting of the parishioners held on the 
previous Sunday it had been decided to present Mr. Griffin with an 
address of welcome to the birthplace of Commodore Barry, and here 
now the historian had come to make a call so unreasonably brief that 
all the plans of Father Byrne and his good parishioners were upset. 
Another correspondent to whom Mr. Griffin was indebted to for 
valuable information, and on whom he called to express his thanks, 
was Mr. Michael Browne, Bridgetown. Mr. Browne has collected 
a good deal of documentary evidence concerning the Barrys and 
other Forth and Bargy families, and has done much to gather and 
preserve the traditions of the people. 

With both Father Byrne and Mr. Browne Mr. Griffin had much 
to discuss. “One is never finished with a history,” as that gentle- 
man said himself. There are always fresh facts cropping up, and 
these lead on to others. There are two particular points about the 
career of Commodore Barry which have not yet been cleared up, 
and which continue to exercise a fascination for the historian. How 
did Barry first go to sea? There is a tale, which lacks confirmation, 
that he first sailed from.Wexford, with an uncle named Stafford, 
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who was a master mariner himself. Another attractive story for 
which no proof is forthcoming, is that after the Revolutionary War, 
Commodore Barry paid a visit to his native place. He came in a 
frigate, which anchored in Ballyteigue Bay, but stayed only a very 
short time, as all his people were dead or gone from the district. 
This story is not only told in the United States but is preserved in 
the traditions of the Tacumshane people. Yet it seems unlikely, 
for Congress disbanded the American Navy immediately after the 
cessation of the War, and Barry does not appear to have had a 
commission again until he took charge of a merchant ship, which 
made the first American voyage to Japan some three or four years 
later. If Barry equipped a privateer, and paid a visit to Ireland, 
there would probably be some record of the fact amongst his papers. 
There were many Wexfvid men sailing in foreign seas at that 
time, and the names of Rossiter, Scallan, and Howlin have been 
brought to light in the research into the history of Commodore 
Barry. There are Howlins to the fore still in the district, and whilst 
they apparently know nothing about the great American Admiral, 
they recall a story concerning one of their own family, who was 
about the same time a commander in the French Navy. This man, 
according to the tradition, had the daring to run his vessel into 
Waterford Harbour, and to successfully escape under the guns of 
Duncannon Fort. He was hotly pursued by some British vessels, 
and would have been captured but for his superior knowledge of 
the coast. He was, however, driven into Ballyteigue Bay, where 
his exit was barred by St. Patrick’s Bridge, a narrow rocky cause- 
way which runs across from the mainland almost to the Saltee 
Islands. Howlin determined to wreck his vessel rather than allow 
her to be captured. He steered straight for the fatal “ Bridge,” 
but as luck would have it he chose a place where there is a gap in 
the causeway, and glided through without damage. The British 
vessels in pursuit suspected no danger till they were hopelessly 
fastened on the jagged rocks, which quickly tore them to pieces. 
Mr. Griffin had something to say to Wexford besides “ good- 
bye.” We Irish people, he said, are constantly blaming those of 
other Nationalities for refusing to give our countrymen the credit 
they deserve. The truth of the matter is that it is our own fault. 
We do not mark our own appreciation of the great men of our race. 
Then we find fault with others for not recognizing the greatness 
of Irish genius, the marvel of Irish bravery and the rest. In Phila- 
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delphia, which is not a particularly Irish city, but which is regarded 
as the most American city of the Union, they have a great statue— 
the only statue in an almost sacred square—on which is inscribed 
Commodore Barry, “ of Wexford.” America is proud of it. Stand- 
ing close to it a little while ago, Mr. Griffin heard a negro citizen, 
who was pointing the memorial out to a friend, remark in the most 
natural manner in the world, “ It took us ten years to put that up.” 
Here in Wexford, the country in which Commodore John Barry 
was born, we have not put one stone on another to commemorate 
the memory of one who looms in the eyes of those who glance 
through the history of all the nations as the greatest man Wexford 
ever produced. True, his service was given to another country, 
but it was given to the cause of liberty, to the freedom of the 
citizen, to the freedom of the Catholic Church. In Wexford there 
should be some reminder of his greatness. In the Broad of the 
Faythe, that part of the town from which so many gallant Wexford 
sailors have gone, like Barry, to win wealth in other lands, there 
should be some memorial. Even if it was only a boulder from the 
southern shore from which Commodore Barry first saw the sea, a 
giant boulder mounted on a plain base, and bearing the name of the 
great Commodore, it would show that we, in his native country, 
can be proud of Commodore John Barry as well as the citizens of 
the Great Republic which his fighting powers helped to bring into 
existence. 
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CIRCULAR OF THE MOST REV. DUPIN, BISHOP OF 
NANCY, PRIMATE OF LORRAINE. 
Who orders that the “Te Deum” be sung in every church of 


his diocese as thanksgiving for the success and prosperity of the 
king’s armies in America. 


Louis-Appollinaire de la Tour-Dupin-Montauban by the grace 
of God and the authority of the Holy See, first Bishop of Nancy, 
Primate of Lorraine, to the secular and regular clergy, to all the 
religious societies, to all the parishioners of our diocese, health and 
benediction through our Lord: 


My dear Brethren: Brilliant successes in America have made 
renowned the ability and the efficiency of our generals and have 
rewarded the valor of our soldiers. Such an important triumphant 
outcome is the result of most thoughtful planning. Humanity 
appreciates these victories. They rank higher than those memorable 
but bloody victories, whose brilliancy was almost lost in general 
mourning; the blood of our allies and compatriots has been spared. 
Moreover, we note with great pleasure, that the armies of our 
enemies have been weakened, their efforts frustrated and the result 
of their immense expense has been failure; all this without great 
losses on their part and without desolating their country by making 
the wives of to-day unhappy widows and unfortunate mothers. 
Those happy events that we are requested to announce to you are 
worthy of our deepest gratitude towards the Giver of prosperity 
for whatever might be the wisdom of our plans, God is the Supreme 
Dispensor of events; He who wishes to be called the “God of 
armies” is consequently the only One who give victory; He is 
the Author of generous designs, of prudent advice; it is He who 
gives courage to the conquerors; and every Christian soldier must 
say with David: “ Blessed be the Lord my God who teaches my 
hands in the battle and my fingers to carry the sword.” 

You will, therefore, thank God, dear Brethren, for the success 
of our armies. There is, however, another benefit more worthy of 
our joy, and this is not merely on account of a transient event. 
To see a king, who is flattered by the success of his armies only 
because it is a preparatory step towards peace; to see our beloved 
king, who far from abusing this victory, is not dazzled by prosperity, 
is a precious gift of God. What a great consolation for the people 
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who have to suffer the inevitable misfortunes of war, to achieve 
victory; to be assured that neither a vain nor egotistic desire for 
glory will seduce our king or engage him in war. We must thank 
God for having given us a king who does not allow hatred and 
ambition to enter his mind, and who cares only for the joy and 
comfort of his subjects. Let us thank God once more dear Brethren. 
He holds the hearts of kings in His hand, and He who inspired our 
august monarch with so straightforward and peaceful intentions, 
will give us happiness upon earth. 

After having consulted with our Dear Canons and the Cathedral 
Chapter, we order that the “ Te Deum” and the anthem “ Domine 
salvam fac Regem”; the prayer for peace with the Verses and 
“Oremus,” be sung at the end of Vespers, next Sunday the 25th 
of December as thanksgiving for the success of the armies of His 
Majesty. The same will be sung on the feast of St. Stephen, 
December 26th, in every parish of the city and suburbs of Nancy 
and the next Sunday following the receipt of this circular, in all the 
churches of our diocese. This ceremony will be announced on the 
evening before, at six o’clock, by the chime of all the bells of the 
the city, it will be rung also on the following day at noon and at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, during the “ Te Deum.” 

This circular shall be read at the High Mass and in every 
religious society. Given in Paris, in our palace, where we are kept 
by the affairs of our diocese, December 10, 1781. 


King Louis XVI, letter to His Lordship, Bishop of Nancy, 
requesting that a “Te Deum” be sung in thanksgiving for success 
of the French Armies in America: 

My dear Lord: The success of our armies flatters me as being 
a measure preparatory to peace. From in this view point, 1 am 
glad to see the result of this campaign. My navy commanded by 
the squire Comte de Grasse, Lieutenant-General, after having de- 
feated the English in the Antilles, and taken from them Tabago 
Island, went to Virginia in order to oblige them to retire from this 
province. An English fleet came to attack him but was defeated 
and obliged to retire in its port. At last the English in Yorktown, 
after being attacked by our army, united the American army, under 
the leadership of General Washington, and Count Rochambeau, 
General Lieutenant of my armies, has been taken. In looking at 
these events, and appreciating the skill of our generals and the 
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valor of our soldiers, my principal aim is to excite in every heart 
as well as in mine, the deepést gratitude to the Giver of all pros- 
perity. I write you this letter to tell you my desire of having the 
“Te Deum” sung in all the churches of your diocese. 

Hoping, Dear Lord, that my request will be granted, I pray 
God to take you under His protection. 

Written at Versailles, November 26, 1781. 


LOUIS XVI. 
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ABOUT PRE-REFORMATION BIBLES. 


At the Caxton Celebration held in London, in 1877, in com- 
memoration of the introduction of the art of printing into England 
by William Caxton in the latter part of the fifteenth century, a quite 
ample and very valuable report was drawn up by George Bullen, 
Esq., Keeper of the Printed Books in the British Museum. His 
work entitled the “Caxton Celebration, 1877. Catalogue of the 
Loan Collection of Antiquities, Curiosities and Appliances Con- 
nected with the Art of Printing,” etc., was printed at London at the 
Elzevir Press, and published by N. Triibner & Co. in the saine year 
(1877). Mr. Bullen’s researches, which cover nearly 500 pages of 
his report, detail at considerable length the works that issued from 
the Caxton and other early English presses. Among other curios 
he lists the titles of all the printed books that were displayed at the 
said Celebration in 1877. With them, of course, are the several 
editions of the Holy Scripture, which in whole or part, saw light 
long prior to the so-called Reformation of Luther. I summarize 
those lists, which any one may verify by glancing at his work (pp. 
77-189). In his chronology of Bible—editions for the years 1450 to 
1500, are set down the following for the last half of the fifteenth 
century, i.¢., in this period we find that there were printed seventy- 
seven editions of the Holy Bible; two of the New Testament only ; 
six of the Psalms; two of the Old Testament; and one of the 
Pentateuch (pp. 91-110). This makes, when summed up, eighty- 
eight editions of the whole Bible or of parts of it, that were pub- 
lished and presumably read by Christians and scholars at a time 
too when Luther was merely a stripling. In his preface to the lists 
of Holy Scriptures (p. 81) Mr. Bullen observes that “our [the 
Caxton] collection boasts of nearly all the earliest and most famous 
Bibles and Psalters, together with representative editions of the 
later revisions, translations, versions and languages down to the 
present time [1877], to the extraordinary number of above one 
thousand editions.” 

Thus Mr. Bullen. But enough to show even the veriest tyro 
in mediaeval bibliography the sorry and most inexcusable blunder 
of the New York writer you name in this (January, 1912) Number 
of your RESEARCHES (p. 93), the Hon. James B. Laux. 

Villanova College, Nov. 30, 1911. 

Fr. THomas C. Mippteton, O.S.A. 
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Note.—It should perhaps be observed that these eighty-eight 
editions of Holy Scriptures published in the fifteenth century issued 
from various presses,—in Germany, at Mentz, Bamberg, Strasburg, 
Augsburg (or Eslingen), Cologne, Ulm, Nuremberg and Lubec; 
in Italy, at Venice, Rome, Naples, Milan, Bologna and Soncino; 
in Switzerland, at Basle; in France, at Paris and Lyons; in Holland, 
at Delft and Zwolle. 

Moreover, these eighty-eight editions of Holy Scripture were 
printed in nine languages,—in Latin, German, Italian, French, 
Dutch, Low German, Greek, Hebrew and Bohemian. Besides the 
foregoing editions of the Bible all belonging to the fifteenth century, 
twenty-one others were printed earlier than 1521,—the date about 
of Luther’s escapade, i.¢., at least one hundred and nine editions of 
the Bible had been issued prior to the date of that mythological 
event, so rapturously dwelt upon in some non-Catholic Sunday- 
Schools by professors and professoresses of the “ higher learning.” 


Tuomas C. Mippteton, O.S.A. 
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TO THE RECTOR, CHURCH WARDENS AND VESTRY 
OF TRINITY CHURCH. 


The Trustees of St. Peter’s Church in the City of New York 
beg leave most respectfully to state to the Rector, Church Wardens 
and Vestry of Trinity Church 

That, Since the adoption of that liberal and happy constitution 
under which they live, and which grants to all, an equal participa- 
tion in all the rights and privileges of Citizens, together with the 
free exercise of their religious Sentiments agreeably to the dictates 
of their respective consciences, having in common with every other 
Society and Denomination of Christians considerably increased in 
number and far beyond the contracted walls of their present Church 
will admit of they were compelled to undertake for the accommoda- 
tion of a very large portion of their members to erect a new Church 
upon a plan which should in sonie degree comport with the honor 
aiid. majesty of that Deity in whom all Christians confide, as well as 
answer at the same time the above-mentioned object. 

That after repeatedly exerting all their endeavors and straining 
every nerve to collect from the different members of their own 
Congregation, the sums necessary for the completion of this pious 
undertaking, they observe with the deepest concern that they have 
fallen far short in consequence of their poverty of what they thought 
they had reason to expect and calculate upon from their number. 

That having now no other resource left (their small funds 
being entirely exhausted in what has been already done towards the 
erection of said Church) but in the benevolence of their respectable 
Fellow Citizens of other Denominations, confident of your gener- 
osity from the pleasing remembrance of former favours conferred 
on them by the worthy members composing your Corporation, 
acquainted with your resources and relying upon your Charity 
which has been so frequently and so conspicuously exerted in 
behalf of others under somewhat similar circumstances, they take 
the liberty once more to solicit in a particular manner your kind 
aid and humbly request a further extension of your benevolence. 

They flatter themselves and feel the strongest assurance, that 
whilst engaged in one common cause, to wit: the promotion of the 
happiness of our fellow Citizens vy diffusing among them a spirit 
of piety, religion and morality, your zeal for the good of mankind 
will not permit you to withhold that assistance from them, which 
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will tend so greatly to encourage and enable them to carry into 
extensive effect their benevolent intentions. 

They beg leave also to assure you that they feel the greatest 
happiness in experiencing that the former expression of your 
liberality and good will towards St. Peter’s Church, for which the 
Trustees offer their sincere acknowledgments, has contributed not 
a little to promote that harmony and concord which at present 
subsist between them and the Congregation with which you are 
united, and which it will be ever their earnest wish and desire to 
cherish and maintain. 


New York, tst October, i810. 
In behalf of the Trustees of St. Peter’s Church. 


THoMAS STOUGHTON, 
ANDREW Morris. 


Patriotism is a duty of Christian obligation and its absence is a 


crime in the estimation of our Church. [Bishop England to 
Catholics of Charleston, 1834.] 
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NEW NETHERLAND IN 1644. 
By Rev. Isaac Jocues, S.J. 


New Holland which the Dutch call in Latin Novum Belgium: 
in their own language Nieuw Nederland, that is to say, New Low 
Countries, is situated between Virginia and New England. The 
mouth of the river called by some Nassau River or the great North 
River (to distinguish it from another which they call the South 
River) and which in some maps that I have recently seen is also 
called, I think, River Maurice, is at 40° 30’. Its channel is deep, 
fit for the largest ships that ascend to Manhattes Island, which is 
seven leagues in circuit, and on which there is a fort to serve as the 
commencement of a town to be built there and to be called New 
Amsterdam. 

This fort which is at the point of the island about five or six 
leagues from the mouth, is called Fort Amsterdam; it has four 
regular bastions mounted with several pieces of artillery. All these 
bastions and the curtains were in 1643 but ramparts of earth, most 
of which had crumbled away, so that the fort could be entered on all 
sides. There were no ditches. There were sixty soldiers to garrison 
the said fort and another which they had built still further up 
against the incursions of the savages. their enemies. They were 
beginning to face the gates and bastions with stone. Within this 
fort stood a pretty large church built of stone; the house of the 
Governor, whom they called Director General, quite neatly built of 
brick, the storehouses and barracks. 

On this island of Manhate and in its environs there may well 
be four or five hundred men of different sects and nations; the 
Director General told me that there were persons there of eighteen 
different languages; they are scattered here and there on the river, 
above and below as the beauty and convenience of the spot invited 
each to settle, some mechanics however who ply their trades are 
ranged under the fort; all the others were exposed to the incursions 
of the natives, who in the year 1643, while I was there actually 
killed some two score Hollanders and burnt many houses and barns 
full of wheat. 

The river, which is very straight and runs due north and south, 
is at least a league broad before the fort. Ships lie at anchor in a 
bay. which forms the other side of the island and can be defended 
from the fort. 
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Shortly before I arrived there three large vessels of 300 tons 
each had come to load wheat; two had found cargoes, the third 
could not be loaded because the savages had burnt a part of their 
grain. These ships came from the West Indies where the West 
India Company usually keeps up seventeen ships of war. 

No religion is publicly exercised but the Calvinist, and orders 
are to admit none but Calvinists, but this is not observed, for there 
are, besides Calvinists, in the Colony Catholics, English Puritans, 
Lutherans, Anabaptists, here called Mfiistes, &c. 

When any one comes to settle in the country, they lend him 
horses, cows, &c., they give him provisions, all which he repays as 
soon as he is at ease, and as to the land he pays in to the West India 
Company after ten years the tenth of the produce which he reaps. 

This country is bounded on the New England side by a river 
they call the Fresche river, which serves as a boundary between 
them and the English. The English however come very near to 
them, preferring to hold lands under the Dutch who ask nothing 
from them rather than to be dependent on English Lords who exact 
rents and would fain be absolute. On the other side southward 
towards Virginia, its limits are the river which they call the South 
river on which there is also a Dutch settlement, but the Swedes 
have at its mouth another extremely well provided with men and 
cannon. It is believed that these Swedes are maintained by some 
merchants of Amsterdam, who are not satisfied that the West India 
Company should alone enjoy all the commerce of these parts. It is 
near this river that a gold mine is reported to have been found. 

See in the work of the Sieur de Laet of Antwerp the table and 
article on New Belgium as he sometimes calls it or the map; Nova 
Anglia, Novu Belgium et Virginia. 

It is about fifty years since the Hollanders came to these parts. 
The fort was begun in the year 1615: they began to settle about 
twenty years ago and there is already some little commerce with 
Virginia and New England. 

The first comers found lands fit for use, formerly cleared by 
the savages who previously had fields here. Those who came later 
have cleared in the woods, which are mostly of oak. The soil is 
good. Deer hunting is abundant in the fall. There are some houses 
built of stone; they make lime of oyster shells, great heaps of which 
are found here made formerly by the savages, who subsisted in 
part by this fishery. 
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The climate is very mild. Lying at 40°/,° degrees; there are 
many European fruits, as apples, pears, cherries. I reached there 
in October, and found even then a considerable quantity of peaches. 

Ascending the river to the 43d degree you find the second Dutch 
settlement, which the flux and reflux reaches but does not pass. 
Ships of a hundred and a hundred and twenty tons can ascend to it. 

There are two things in this settlement, which is called Rense- 
laerswick, as if to say the colony of Renselaer, who is a rich Amster- 
dam merchant: Ist a wretched, little fort called Ft. Orenge, built 
of logs with four or five pieces of cannon of Breteuil and as many 
swivels. This has been reserved and is maintained by the West 
India Company. This fort was formerly on an island in the river, 
it is now on the main land towards the Hiroquois, a little above the 
said island. 2dly, a colonie sent here by this Renselaer, who is the 
Patroon. This colonie is composed of about a hundred persons, 
who reside in some 25 or 30 houses, built along the river, as each 
one found it most convenient. In the principal house resides the 
Patroon’s agent, the minister has his apart, in which service is 
performed. There is also a kind of bailiff here whom they call 
Sénéschal, who administers justice. All their houses are merely of 
boards and thatched. As yet there is no mason work, except in the 
chimneys. The forests furnishing many large pines, they make 
boards by means of their mills which they have for the purpose. 

They found some pieces of ground ail ready, which the savages 
had formerly prepared and in which they sow wheat and oats for 
beer and for their horses, of which they have a great stock. There 
is little land fit for tillage, being crowded by hills which are bad soil. 
This obliges them to be separated the one from the other, and they 
occupy already two or three leagues of country. 

Trade is free to all, this gives the Indians all things cheap, each 
of the Hollanders outbidding his neighbor and being satisfied pro- 
vided he can gain some little profit. 

This settlement is not more than twenty leagues from the 
A gniehronons, who can be reached either by land or by water, as 
the river on which the Iroquois lie falls into that which passes by 
the Dutch; but there are many shallow rapids and a fall of a short 
half league where the canoe has to be carried. 

There are many nations between the two Dutch settlements, 
which are about thirty German leagues apart, that is about 50 or 60 
French leagues. The Loups, whom the Iroquois call Agotsagenens, 
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are: the nearest to Renselaerwick and Ft. Orange. War breaking 
out some years ago between the Iroquois and the Loups, the Dutch 
joined the latter against the former, but four having been taken 
and burnt they made peace. Some nations near the sea having 
murdered some Hollanders of the most distant settlement, the 
Hollanders killed 150 Indians, men, women and children; the latter 
having killed at divers intervals 40 Dutchmen, burnt several houses 
and committed ravages, estimated at the time that I was there at 
200,000 liv. (two hundred thousand livres); troops were raised 
in New England, and in the beginning of winter the grass being low 
and some snow on the ground they pursued them with six hundred 
men, keeping two hundred always on the move and constantly 
relieving each other, so that the Indians, pent up in a large island 
and finding it impossible to escape, on account of the women and 
children, were cut to pieces to the number of sixteen hundred, 
women and children included. This obliged the rest of the Indians to 
make peace, which still continues. This occurred in 1643 and 1644. 


Three Rivers in New France, August 3, 1646. 
[Doc. Hist. N. Y., Vol. IV.] 
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SHIKELIMO THE CATHOLIC CHIEF OF THE ONEIDAS. 
AND THE KEEPER OF PEACE—HIS SON, LOGAN, 
“THE FRIEND OF THE WHITE MAN.” 


During the last half of the seventeenth century, long and bloody 
wars were raged between the Five Nations of Indians and the white 
inhabitants of Canada. The savages killed: or captured—as was 
ever their wont—regardless of age or sex. Among their prisoners 
was a boy, born in Montreal of French parentage, and baptized in 
the Roman Catholic church, who after being adopted into a family 
of Oneidas, of the Wolf clan, and given the name of Shikelimo, 
eventually married a wife of the Cayugas. 

Shikelimo became the father of several children, who accord- 
ing to the Indian rule, were of the same tribe as the mother. In 
the course of time, he was raised to the dignity of a chief among 
the Oneidas—the nation of his adoption. In the year 1728, having 
been by the Grand Council of the Iroquois “set over” the Shawanese, 
who then occupied contiguous territory to, and were held in sub- 
jection by, the Five Nations, Shikelimo removed with his family to 
a small Indian village on the east side of the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna, at a point about fourteen miles above its junction 
with the Northeast Branch, near the mouth of Warriors Run, in 
what is now Northumberland County, Pennsylvania; removing, 
about ten years after, to Shamokin, now the city of Sunbury, where 
he made his future home, and where, at an advanced age, he died, 
in December, 1748. 

Shikelimo filled for more than twenty years, a large space in 
the Indian history of the country, he may be said to have ruled over, 
for, in the course of time, his office became greatly extended. He 
swayed almost a vice-regal sceptre over all the inferior tribes south 
of the Iroquois who paid tribute to that powerful League, or were 
held by it in subjection. He became a kind of resident ambassador 
of the Five Nations, in Pennsylvania. He frequently acted as the 
agent of that Province in their dealings with that famous Con- 
federacy. That he dealt out justice even-handed to the savages over 
whom he was placed, is evident from their high estimation of him, 
frequently expressed. That his conduct was satisfactory to the 
Grand Council of Onondaga, is established by the fact of his being 
continued so many years as its representative and agent abroad. 
The government of Pennsylvania was ever loud in their praise of 
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“Shikelimo, the true friend of Englishmen.” Taking into con- 
sideration its complicated character, it is doubtful if any such office 
had ever before been created by North American Indians; or one 
so important, filled with more satisfaction to all concerned. 

Shikelimo was, of course, unlettered. He was tutored ‘only in 
Indian craft. In all respects, except the color of his skin, he was 
a savage—but of the highest type of race. Revenge, a passion so 
strong in the breast of the Indian, he seemed incapable of. The 
use of intoxicating liquors, he held in utter abhorrence. There is 
an abundance of recorded evidence of his fine personal appearance, 
of his genial manners, of his shrewdness as a diplomat, and of the 
firmness and nobility of his character. By the Moravians, he was 
held in high esteem; a few words of his once moved several of 
their young men to consecrate themselves to the work of missions 
among the North American Indians; indeed, wherever known, he 
seems to have been a general favorite. [Ohio Arch. and His. Quar., 
XX, p. 137-8.] 

In 1737 Conrad Weiser, the great interpreter and agent 
for intercourse with the Indians, was sent to Shamokin to visit 
Shikelimo. Count Zinzendorf visited Shamokin in the fall of 1742 
and met Shikelimo. He found that the Indian chief had been 
baptized in infancy at a Jesuit mission in Canada; had a fair 
knowledge of the principles of Christianity and eagerly sought more 
light through him. The Moravian missionaries paid frequent visits 
to Shamokin. Until now Shikelimo had resided at a private place 
of his own, surrounded with the natives of his own tribe, the 
Oneidas at a place about opposite Milton; but the Five Nations 
having been augmented to Six, by the incorporation of another 
tribe, his jurisdiction and powers were enlarged, and he was 
ordered to Shamokin to reside. At his request the Governor sent 
Conrad Weiser to build a house for him in September, 1744; it 
was the first English building in this valley; it was 49% by 17%, 
roofed with shingles. In 1745 J. Martin Mack was stationed at 
Shamokin as the first resident missionary. That all the natives 
had not the virtues of their chief is evident from his Journal in 
which he calls it “the very seat of the Prince of Darkness.” As 
an auxiliary to their mission the Moravians erected a smithy at 
Shamokin in 1747. On his return home from Bethlehem in com- 
pany with Bishop Zeisberger, Shikelimo was taken ill, and died 
December 17, 1748. He was buried in a coffin with the rites of 
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the Moravian church. [Pages 37-38 of Report of Conference, 
D. A. R., 1894.] 

He left several sons, of whom the best known was the cele- 
brated Logan. After the death of the old chieftain matters grew 
rapidly worse, and after Braddock’s defeat the Indians became so 
threatening that the Moravian mission was abandoned. 

The Shikelimo Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution says in its Report to the Conference of the D. A. R. 
of Pennsylvania, 1894, is named after “ the most prominent Indian 
character of this region” [Lewisburg, Pa.]. “He was in every 
sense a good Indian, a noble, trusty representative of everything 
that is grand and beautiful in the Indian character; who never 
proved recreant to his word, betrayed a white man or condoned a 
crime. On account of his ability, nobleness of character and fitness 
to govern was selected by the head of the Six Nations to oversee 
the Indians at this important point on the river. He was an Oneida 
by birth, but here he lived and here he died and was buried.” [Page 
14 of Report of Conference, 1894. ] 

Alice Withington Clement in a paper read at the same Con- 
ference on “ Early Settlements at the Forks of the Susquehannah, 
or Sunbury and Vicinity,” says the Indians selected Shamokin, the 
largest Indian town south of the Tioga Point. Here was the 
Indian burying ground, “to which were brought, from as far as 
the Wyoming settlements and those of Great Island, the bodies 
of their noble dead for interment.” Whose soil has given up 
“the royal body of the Viceroy, who ruled the whole of Northern 
Pennsylvania, the friend of the Proprietaries, the Christian Indian, 
Shikelimo, whose remains are now preserved in the collection of 
Mr. M. L. Hendricks, of Sunbury. We first hear of this Indian 
in June, 1728, when he attended a council of Indians with the 
Governor at Philadelphia. In the fall of the same year Henry 
Smith and John Petty were sent by the Governor, Patrick Gordon, 
to visit the Five Nations at Shamokin. From this time until his 
death, in 1748, he was a prominent factor in the history of the 
Province. During his whole reign there was not an Indian war in 
this State, and but few outrages; from his death untii their final 
removal from the State in 1796 wars and outrages never ceased.” 

Cyrus Williston, of Shamokin, in an article relating to “ Fort 
Augusta” in The Pennsylvania German for February, 1911, says: 

“The Indian Burying Ground associated with Fort Augusta, 
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lies about midway between the bridge, across to Packar’s Island, 
and the south point of the island. The evidence as it stands is 
all in favor of Shamokin (Sunbury) being the last resting place 
of the famous Shikelimo. In the words of Dr. J. J. John, of 
Shamokin, ‘there is no doubt but this is the resting place of 
Shikelimo.’ ” 

Shikelimo [there are thirty different spellings of his name] 
was the father of five sons and two daughters. The most notable 
was Logan, “the friend of the white man,” whose celebrated speech 
is so well known. Of it Thomas Jefferson said: “I may challenge 
the whole Orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, and of any more 
eminent orator—if Europe has furnished any more eminent—to 
produce a single passage superior to this speech.” 

John Burk on History of Virginia says: “ Nothing can be 
imagined more venerable than the strain of tender and lofty senti- 
ments running through this short address. It reminds us of Ossian 
‘the last of his race’; of Fingal ‘in the last of his field.’ ” 

Judge Gibson, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, said of it: 
“Tt was uttered in accents dictated by an abiding sense of his 
wrongs, and in tones expressive of the hopeless desolation of his 
heart. It was its last passionate throb. The man was done with 
impulses, even of revenge.” 

It reads: “I appeal to any white man to say that he ever 
entered Logan’s cabin but I gave him meat; that he ever came 
naked but I clothed him. In the course of the last war, Logan 
remained in his cabin an advocate for peace. I had such an affec- 
tion for the white people, that I was pointed at by the rest of my 
nation. I should have ever lived with them, had it not been for 
Colonel Cresap, who last spring cut off, in cold blood, all the relatives 
of Logan, not sparing women and children: There runs not a 
drop of my blood in the veins of any human creature. This called 
upon me for revenge; I have sought it, I have killed many, and 
fully glutted my revenge. I am glad that there is a prospect of 
peace on account of the nation; but I beg you will not entertain 
a thought that anything I have said proceeds from fear! Logan 
disdains the thought! He will not turn on his heel to save his life! 
Who is there to mourn for Logan?—No one.” 

The interpreter was John Gibson. “ Gibson told Logan of his 
being sent to bring him to the treaty. He found him in a cabin with 
other Indians, when he told him his errand. Logan took Gibson 
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aside, a little distance in the woods and they seated themselves on 
a log when they conversed freely on the subject of the war and the 
impending treaty. Logan was deeply exercised—even to tears. He 
said he could not go but that Gibson should deliver to Dunmore 
what he should say. He then delivered his speech. Gibson says he 
was struck with it as well as with the manner of its delivery; and 
that immediately upon his arrival at headquarters he reduced it to 
writing in English and handed it to Lord Dunmore.” J. B. Gibson 
to J. W. Biddle—1847. Compare Gibson’s own Dep. in App. to 
Jefferson’s Notes on Va. [Ohio Arch. and His. Quar., XX, p. 8, 


July, 1911.] 
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WHAT MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN HAD TO SAY ABOUT THE 
BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—READ BEFORE THE 
PHILOPATRIAN INSTITUTE IN DEBATE, 1866. 


No. one here will defend the reading of the Bible as, as much, 
religion as can be taught consistent with the many discordant views 
in relation to it. All here at least are united in opposing it being 
read. But perhaps the affirmative will endeavor to slight over this 
objection of the negative by asserting that the reading does no 
harm. Now I assert that they if attendants of public schools know 
that the reading of the Bible has a most demoralizing influence in 
the minds of the youth. There are passages in the Bible not fit 
for youth to read and these are all sought after and if any part be 
committed to memory it is these. Can their minds not become 
contaminated by such reading? 

But as Catholics we should oppose this system as a gigantic 
system of proselyting and as such it is maintained by all its advo- 
cates. This school question is now agitating all our large cities 
except our own. In the discussion in Chicago several Protestant 
clergy openly acknowledge that this system of education was the 
mainstay of Protestantism in this country, and in Boston it is claimed 
that although 70 per cent. of the births are Catholics, 50 per cent. 
left the Catholic church before they become 20 years of age. They 
claimed these deserters as Protestants, but we know that while 
they leave us they become nothing at all, or at least desert 
Christianity. 

As members of an institute which first assisted in introducing 
the parochial schools of the city, we should at least follow the 
example of our predecessors and aid in creating a public opinion 
antagonistic to the public school system and in favor of the rights 
of parents and the authority of that church to which our allegiance 
is given. 

Knowing that many of you are graduated pupils of the public 
schools of this city, as I am myself, I appeal to you to be biased in 
favor of that system by which you received your knowledge, because 
you were so instructed and deem it dishonorable to attack the 
system because you may have escaped the unholy influences which 
cluster around the entire system. You are free from its pernicious 
influences, perhaps, but this forms no reason why you should 
maintain the standards of infidelity and immorality and aid in 
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increasing the number of those who, casting aside parental control 
and the guards and restraints of religion, are fast increasing the 
hordes of infidelity. Because you were educated by these schools 
is no reason why you should defend them when their evils on the 
community are becoming apparent. 

I am not a Catholic because I was instructed in the faith, but 
because I am convinced it is true; so while the latter part of my 
school day life was spent at public schools, so do I oppose it because 
I became familiar with its evils. Philadelphia is ever slow, it is 
said, but let us at least strive to awake among Catholics a live 
interest in this question. Everywhere throughout the country our 
brethren are forcing this question upon the authorities and by 
continued agitation showing the advocates of the system that no 
rest may be expected until either the entire system is abolished or 
its evils removed. I oppose the public school system because it 
strikes at the foundation of all religion and makes education para- 
mount to religion. 

It is a doctrine of the church and its wisdom has been approved 
in this respect by many who yield not obedience to its laws, that 
religion should be the basis upon which to erect the perfect man, 
for if education be not united to religion a total disregard of the 
laws of God will result, from an ignorance of those laws and then 
a disregard of the laws of man will quickly follow, thus affecting 
the foundations of civil society and permanent and beneficial govern- 
ment. No advocate of the public school system will have the hardi- 
hood to assert that by their favorite system that religion is inculcated 
on the minds and sentiments of truth, virtue and holiness impressed 
upon the heart of the child at the age when only such sentiments can 
be made permanent. Train up a child in the way he should go and 
when he is old he will not depart from it, is a truism which we will 
all acknowledge. Youth then is the time when all those principles 
which should guide us through life are to be impressed upon our 
minds and these alone religion teaches us. How then are they to 
be acquired if religion is made subservient to education? 

We know that it is not at our time of life that the truths of 
religion should be made known to us. 

That religion should be the basis of education is a claim which 
Catholics are not alone in making. Catholics are not the only 
religious body who oppose the public school system. Other de- 
nominations have their schools as well as Catholics because they do 
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not believe in the system. But Catholics as a body are further 
advanced in their opposition to the system than any of the sects, 
but the others will in time come up to the most advanced claims 
which we may make, leaving only infidelity or indifference to sustain 
this nefarious and Godless system of education which is fast re- 
moving all religious tendencies from the minds of our youth and 
from the minds of our Catholic children. 

No wonder then that the Christian Observer claims three- 
fourths of the Catholic children educated at the public schools as 
Protestants or at least not Catholics, for infidelity itself is preferable 
to many minds. 

No wonder then that Dr. , of Jersey City (where this 
question is being agitated), claimed the public schools as Protestant 
institutions. As decreasing the number of those who are Catholics. 
Many Protestants approve of these schools, but many others noting 
their tendency to infidelity are raising their voices and exerting 
their influence to restrain the advancement of the system. The 
latest being the Protestant Bishop of Tennessee who denounces the 
system as one of Godless education. 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 


“ Rede me and be nott wrothe, 
For I say no Thynge but Trothe.” 


Truth is eternal but Error has a duration of its own which is 
lasting. [Rev. E. I. Devitt, S.J.] 


There is nothing so delightful as the hearing or the speaking 
of truth. For this reason there is no conversation.so agreeable as 
that of the man of integrity, who hears without any intention to 
betray, and speaks without any intention to deceive. [Plato.] 


TEN DOLLARS A YEAR. 


The Constitution of the Catholic Press Association, Art. IV, 
Sec. 6, states that “ No officer shall receive any salary in compensa- 
tion for the performance of the duties of his office, with the excep- 
tion of the Treasurer, who shall receive a yearly salary of ten 
dollars.” 

That “salary” was reported by the committee reporting the 
Constitution to the Convention, but on my motion it was stricken 
out and altered to state that the Treasurer’s salary should be such 
as the Directors might fix. The payment of “a salary” was advo- 
cated on the plea that to make legally effective the bond which he 
is required to give, it was necessary to make him a paid officer. 
I stated it would look ridiculous in print for the Association to 
appear as paying such a paltry salary when at least one hundred 
dollars should be paid. But nevertheless there it is—the great 
Catholic Press Association paying the officer who handles records 
and accounts and cares for thousands of dollars but ten dollars a 
year. 


FATHER MATHEW AND THE ©. T. A. U. OF A. 
“The Catholic Total Abstinence movement in America owes 
its origin to two causes—the two years’ visit of Father Theobald 
Mathew, the apostle of temperance, and the emigrating to this 
country of thousands of Irishmen, who had taken the temperance 
pledge from Father Mathew in Ireland. Father Mathew carried his 
temperance crusade into the United States in 1848, and, although 
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his health was failing even at that time, he worked night and day 
in laying the foundation of the fight against intemperance which is 
growing greater with every year.” [C. T. A. U. Advocate, October, 
IQII.] 

The Union does not owe its origin to either of “ the two causes.” 
Father Mathew did not “ carry his” crusade into the United States. 
The “ Temperance” movement was stronger in this country before 
Father Mathew’s coming than it was after his return to Ireland. 
In the Philadelphia Diocese there were more pledged abstainers the 
six or eight years before Father Mathew came than there are now. 
It is to be remembered that it was in this country the “ temperance”’ 
movement began about fifteen years before he came here—that it 
spread not from Ireland to America but from here to Ireland and 
England—that it was a Quaker, William Martin, who had taken up 
the American movement in Cork who gathered in Father Mathew 
in 1838. The Philadelphia churches had large and earnest societies 
from 1841. Father Mathew’s coming strengthened, for awhile, the 
“temperance” sentiment. Thousands took the pledge who did not 
join societies. It is a strange fact that there was no special activity 
after he had returned to Ireland. Those who had taken the pledge 
from him in Ireland did not found the movement here. After the 
Civil War, societies were organized in various parts of the country. 
Out of these grew the organization of the Union. I organized the 
first society in Philadelphia. The old-time societies were dead, save 
St. John’s, and it was doing nothing, save, as a beneficial society, 
paying sick benefits to its few members. The Father Mathew spirit 
was gone. 

The Union is wholly American in conception and in spirit. I 
know for I was among its founders; the only Philadelphia organizer 
and, perhaps, the only Pennsylvanian living who was at the forma- 
tion at Baltimore February 22-3, 1872. My report of the Conven- 
tion, made for the Catholic Standard, was adopted as the official 
report and published in pamphlet form to my surprise but grati- 
fication. 

Father Mathew had ceased to be moral suasignist after going 
back to Ireland. He became a Pruhibitionist. From advising, 
“ Shun the Public House” he advocated “ Shut the Public House.” 
On January 14, 1854, from Cork he wrote George W. Pepper of 
Belfast: “The principle of Prohibition seems to be the only safe 
and certain remedy for the evils of intemperance. This opinion has 
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been strengthened by the hard labor of more than twenty years in 
the temperance cause. I rejoice in the welcome intelligence of the 
formation of a Maine Law Alliance, which I trust will be the means 
of destroying the fruitful source of so much crime.” 

Mr. Pepper afterwards became an American citizen and was 
U. S. Consu! to Italy. I, years ago, verified the letter, not knowing 
to whom it had been written. After investigations in this country, 
Ireland and in England I discovered the Rev. George W. Pepper 
as the recipient. He wrote me telling the circumstances of the 
letter which I printed in my Journal. 

Those who prattle about Father Mathew and his great doings 
never tell that he died Vice-President of the United Kingdom 
Alliance for the Suppression by Law of the Traffic in Liquor. 

Oh, no; they do not want that known! 

Every true follower of Father Mathew ought to be a Pro- 
hibitionist. I was kissed by Father Mathew when he visited Phila- 
delphia December, 1849. A spark of his spirit, may be, entered my 
soul, so I thank God for having given me the light of Truth to be a 
PROHIBITIONIST and an opponent of the licensing for money 
of a traffic so destructive of souls and one making the only stain 


upon Catholic people in this country. I haven’t “ religion” enough 
in me to be an advocate or upholder of a business my Church has 
declared “a dangerous one” and advised its traffickers to abandon. 
Oh, no; I am simple-faithed enough to believe the spirit of Christ 
moved the Fathers of the Council to so declare, even if some priests 
tell that was done only for publication and not in good faith. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN TRENTON DIOCESE. 


“The Catholic Church in the Diocese of Trenton, N. J.” By 
Rev. Walter T. Leahy of Princeton. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, was built in 1743, not 1741. 
The ground was bought May 15, 1733. 

Branson’s Iron Works (pages 12-13) ought to be Eyanson’s. 
This error comes from the “ Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society” where the name is erroneously given. The great 
grandson of Eyanson, the founder of this Iron Works in New 
Jersey, is a resident of Seattle and a good patron of the RESEARCHES. 
Most remarkable is it that the Eyansons have kept the Faith. Other 
descendants are residents of Philadelphia. Father Leahy says the 
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Iron Works cannot positively be located but that they were near 
Batsto. 

They were near Salem and the location is known. 

Geiger’s house near Salem where Father Schmeieler officiated 
is still standing. The ResearcueEs has a photograph of it, so it has 
been “ positively identified.” 

Isaac Collins in whose printing office, in Trenton, Catholic 
services “ were held” about 1804 was not a Catholic. 


THE ALLEGED PRINTING PRESS OF FATHER WHITE. 


The History of Maryland, by Scharf, a Catholic [p. 190, 
Ed. 1879], says: “‘ One fact of interest connected with the work of 
the Jesuit missionaries in Maryland deserves to be placed con- 
spicuously on record. The first printing press ever worked in any 
British colony was set up by the Jesuit Fathers. Father White 
after he had acquired sufficient knowledge of the Indian tongue 
composed a catechism in several dialects and the press was, no 
doubt, ordered for the printing of it. Copies of this work are 
excessively rare, but Father McSherry found one in the archives 
of the Society at Rome. Father White also composed an Indian 
grammar and dictionary but no copies of these are known. The 
press was, probably, destroyed when the missionaries were attacked 
and their property plundered in 1655; but the fact remains that 
Maryland, first of all colonies, introduced this great agent for the 
diffusion of knowledge.” 

This “no doubt” and “ probably” method of writing history is 
founded on imagination. 

Applying to Rev. E. I. Devitt, S.J., of Georgetown University, 
than whom no other is so well informed on Maryland’s religious 
and secular history, he wrote: 

This printing press of Father White is a conspicuous example 
of “ Errors Corrected”—or, to be corrected: I have been bothered 
with it for years. In 1883 Mr. Richard H. Clarke, historian of 
“Deceased Bishops,” got into a controversy on the subject; he 
made the assertion for the first Printing Press in America, claiming 
it for Maryland Catholics. He was promptly contradicted from 
Massachusetts,—the honor belonged to the Bay State, they con- 
tended,—Mr. Clarke wrote to me. I answered with a long disserta- 
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tion—I am sorry that I did not keep a copy of it—in which I regret- 
fully concluded against the Maryland claim. 

But, the subject crops up perennially. You know how difficult 
it is to down an error—and to keep it down. About four years ago, 
I had occasion to write again upon the subject. A marble slab had 
been discovered near the site of old abandoned St. Mary’s City, Md., 
—it was suspected that it was a printer’s “ imposing stone,”—what 
more natural than to connect it with the printing press of Father 
White. They wrote to me—and I sent the reply, which formed 
part of an article in the Baltimore Sun. The conclusion was that 
this stone. had been used by Nuthall, the first printer of Maryland, 
and that he had left it behind, when the seat of government had been 
removed from St. Mary’s to Annapolis—it could not be older than 
1689. I copy what I wrote—you can use it as you please—I could 
have made it longer and stronger, but I think it is sufficient—and 
convincing. 

From the Baltimore Sun, June 2, 1907. Father Devitt writes 
the Sun as follows: 

“Concerning the printing press, I made an exhaustive study 
of the subject years ago, and subsequent investigation has only 
strengthened the conclusion then reached by me—a conclusion 
adverse to the claim. 

“1. There is no mention of a press in any contemporary writer. 

“2. There is no book in print—not a scrap of printed matter 
—such as a circular, broadside, card of that period. Surely, if 
there were the means, the notices of Assembly meetings, projects 
of laws, etc., would have been struck off, and some of them would 
have been preserved. 

“2. Long after this date Governor Berkeley thanked God that 
there was not a printing press in Virginia. It was a serious crime 
to possess an unauthorized press in England; a fortiori, in the 
Colonies: the heaviest penalties were prescribed against Catholics 
for bringing their books into England from the Continent; and 
there was total prohibition as regarded printing Catholic works 
at home. 

“4. What use was there for a press? The Indians could not 
read; neither could many of the settlers; and the whites were only 
a few hundred in numbers. 

“Tt would of course be a great glory to Maryland and the 
Society to which I belong, if the claim could be substantiated. I 
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concluded that the printing press of Father White was a myth and 
gave this genesis of the story: 

“When Father William McSherry returned from Rome, he 
brought a Latin transcript of Father White’s ‘ Relatio Itineris in 
Marilandiam,’ together with extracts from the ‘ Annual Letters.’ 
These were afterwards translated and published by authority of the 
Legislature, and have been republished several times since then. 
It was stated that Father White ‘ prepared a grammar, dictionary 
and catechism, of which the catechism alone is extant and was 
found in the archives of the Society at Rome by Father William 
McSherry.” 

THEY WERE NOT PRINTED. 

Such names as grammar, dictionary and catechism led some 
inconsiderate people to think that these were in print, and then it 
was an easy transit to a printing press. 

Later writers simply copied or guessed, as in the case of Scharf. 
Why, Father Rasle in Maine, and other Jesuit missionaries made 
out such books in manuscript form for their own use, or the benefit 
of others. I have seen them in Canada, and the archives of George- 


town College possess several such manuscripts; as Harvard College 
retains that of Father Rasle. 


Davis (Day-Star, p. 122) says: “It is doubtful if we had any 
printing press before 1689.” 

Sommervogel (Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Vol. 
VII) says, under the name of White, in relation to our subject: 
“A grammar, dictionary and catechism in the Indian language.” 
Mr. Shea says that “this grammar is in manuscript at Rome.” If it 
were ever printed, Sommervogel would know it, as his work is most 
complete on all our writers. 

The first volume of Father Hughes’ History does not mention 
these works of Father White, as printed: in fact, he seems to 
ascribe them to Father Roger Rigbie. He makes no allusion to a 
printing press in the colonies. All his documents of that period are 
copied from the original manuscripts, or, if printed, the work was 
done in England or Flanders. 

Therefore, I think that the printing press of Father White may 
be dismissed into the Limbo of historical shades. 
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AS OTHERS SAW HIM 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Fifty years ago Martin I. J. Griffin began writing for Catholic 
papers. It is forty-five since he began writing and publishing his- 
tory. It is forty-three since he became an editor. These figures are 
exact, because they are given by Mr. Griffin himself in the latest 
number of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIsTorRICAL RESEARCHES, 
his own periodical. After all these years and so much excellent 
work, it would seem that the name of Griffin ought to be held in 
veneration by every American Catholic and the last years of our 
valiant publicist be brightened by the generosity and affection of 
his brethren in religion. 

No other layman, we are reminded, has been so long before 
the Catholic public as Martin I. J. Griffin—not one of the millions 
in our land. He has been ever battling for the right as he saw it 
and never courting popularity. Surely this record is one to be 
proud of and one that merits our congratulations. But has the 
result equalled the task? 

It is always sad to meet with petulant old age, particularly 
when the reason of this petulancy is ingratitude. And, the truth 
must be told, Catholics have not appreciated or seconded Mr. 
Griffin as he merited. His works have been loudly praised, but the 
publishers know they have been sold in small, very small, quantities. 
He wrote a standard life of Commodore John Barry which not 
even the patriotic Irish of America have deigned to read. To the 
Poles he told the story of General Count Pulaski, the Father of 
the American Cavalry, but not more than half a dozen of them 
bought the book, while not one interested himself in the life of 
that other eminent Pole, General Thaddeus Kosciuszko, which is 
a name to make Catholics beam with pride, thanks to the labors 
of Mr. Griffin. And thus the story goes in similar strain for the 
other publications. Even the Catholic Encyclopedia mutilated 
Mr. Griffin’s article on Barry. No wonder there is a tinge of 
bitterness in the remarks and comments of the veteran historian as 
he looks back on his years of toil spent in the interests of Catholi- 
city. How reproachful are the words he pens, seemingly in bitter- 
ness, “ The RESEARCHES stops, it dies with me, and all the endeavors 
for a quarter of a century end in its death with mine. Though it 
hasn’t kept life in me—it has been my Life, and its death with 
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mine will be a fitting memorial. But our work will live, though 
we both be dead.” 

It is disheartening to think that with our countless colleges, 
convents, seminaries and high schools, with all the educated 
Catholics that graduate from these institutions of learning, the only 
magazine devoted to making known the truth concerning the deeds 
of Catholics and placing men and women of our Faith in the prom- 
inent light that is theirs, should be unable to sustain its brilliant 
editor. It may be objected that Mr. Griffin is sometimes caustic, 
not always respectful toward constituted authority. Even if that 
be so, can one use it as an excuse for neglecting him and devour- 
ing the vile outpourings of pornographical or bigoted anti-Catholic 
writers? Honor to whom honor is due. Let us encourage Griffin 
more and Hearst less. [Catholic Advance, Wichita, Kan., October 
I, 1909. ] 

The Advance misjudges. There is no thought of “ ingrati- 
tude.” I have fared very well in life. Catholic publications are 
not appreciated enough even when popularized to meet the minds 


of the multitude. As our publications advance in mentality a much 
less number of our people patronize them, and a few years usually 


‘ 


brings “ surcease from sorrow” of conducting them. 

So when a publication of an historical character is presented 
for patronage, far less is the number of appreciative patrons. The 
minds are few who “take to” historical publications. Few even 
of the historical magazines of a general character survive beyond 
a few years, unless those by Historical Societies having funds to 
apply thereto. 

So when one undertakes to publish a Catholic Historical 
Magazine, few indeed are those who care for the subject it endeavors 
to promote. Yet there is no private historical publication in the 
country which has been published so long as the RESEARCHES. 
I have kept it going twenty-five years, taking it from the learned 
Rev. Dr. Lambing who published it for two and one-half years 
and could not get enough patrons to keep it going. 

I succeeded in getting patrons who have sustained it and 
every year there is something over. It has not been published as a 
business enterprise, but as a personal medium by which I could 
make known some of the records of the Church and her noble ones. 
It has been an amazing success in doing its work. But for it I 
could not have indulged my propensity to study and know some 
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of the history of my Church, especially in my own native city. 
My patrons are the intellectuals, the mind developers, the foremost 
writers of the Church. I have not written to “tickle the Irish” or 
to “ puff the prelates and clergy.” 

I sell all the books [ publish. I printed in 1897 two hundred 
copies of a book on Commodore Barry. All were sold at from 
$1 to $20. 

In 1903 I printed six hundred copies of a big book about 
Barry. They all sold at from $2.50 to $15 a copy. Isn’t that 
success? I got enough to pay the expenses—got no money profit 
for years of labor, though, time spent on it. But I got far better— 
the pride of having done the work that millions of Barry’s race 
and creed did not and would not do. I established Barry’s fame 
and brought on the erecting of the $10,000 monument to him right 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia, and also the $50,000 monu- 
ment to him in Washington. Universally these memorials have 
been assigned to my bringing Barry to life historically. What 
money recompense would equal the “ glory of the achievement” of 
having been the means of establishing Barry’s position in the minds 
if not the hearts of “ countless thousands.” 

I printed 1000 copies of a 400-page book on Catholics and the 
American Revolution. All have been sold and there is a demand 
I cannot supply. I issued Volume II and of the 1000 copies less 
than 200 remain, and the price going up as the numbers lessen. 
Isn’t that success? 

Volume III is printed. I have orders for it to double the cost 
of printing it. So I have no cause to wail “ingratitude.” I count 
“success” as meaning getting enough patronage to pay expenses— 
and not all publishers of historical works get that. Why did I 
spend money and labor to get out the histories of Pulaski and 
Kosciuszko? Was it for popularity among the Poles? The Irish, 
of course, wouldn’t bother their heads about these heroes. I did 
that simply because they were Catholics who had well served my 
Country. That and nothing more. I have simply been trying to 
serve my Church and show forth her record in my Country. If 
this were money making more would be at the work—yet I get full 
and ample for all my needs, as well as something over for good 
causes. I have won reputation, if not fame, beyond any layman 
and in an endeavor not popular. I am ever on the unpopular side. 
I take up unpopular causes—make them advance and then let others 
gain the applause. 
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“ HANDLING THE LASH.” 


I beg you not to think for one moment that I object to the 
ferreting out of errors, or even to be corrected myself when guilty 
of them. But what I do not like is the spirit in which you seem 
to handle the lash. Rightly or wrongly, it appears to me that you 
delight in holding up other people to ridicule. Possibly others feel 
the same way, and this may be the only reason why, after twenty- 
five years of most meritorious labors, you have not the thousand 
subscribers which you so well deserve. 

In the spirit of charity, and not for publication or controversy, 
I beg to remain 

Your pupil and beneficiary and debtor, 

[An INDIANA PRIEST. ] 


That is welcome, heeded but not likely to bring a reform. 
I am as I am and have been all my life. I have had “the lash” 
given me vigorously. If I apply it with force and effect it is not 
in the spirit of “ ridicule” or self-glorification, but that Truth may 
prevail as far as God gives me light to know it, and that boasters, 
pretenders and ignoramuses may not flourish and extend their bane- 
ful influence. Also that honest mistakes may be corrected. If I 
hit hard Error writhes and dies. Truth is intolerant. My methods 
—my lashing has not kept the RESEARCHES from more support. 
It is the cause of its success—and it has been a success. It has 
done and is doing the work it was founded to do. It was founded 
by Father Lambing whose gentle spiritedness did not gain his 
publication support enough to pay its printing bill. Rather than 
it should cease I took it up and, by the gracious good will of those 
who recognized its value and usefulness and even the unruliness 
of spirit of its editor, it has achieved a success I am proud of. It 
has always paid its expenses. What was over was my money profit, 
but that never has been sufficient to give me a living or to pay the 
money value of my work. But I never wrought in Catholic History 
work for money. I never could be hired to do history work for 
wages. I have refused to so work, saying I had no time to work at 
History for money. But in the realm of what the RESEARCHES was 
founded to do it has been a remarkable success. No historical 
publication has ever in this Country achieved the like in results. 
I know much that it has done, but I never will know all. 
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It has had a most unpopular field of work. No one seeking 
public favor would ever undertake Catholic History for money or 
favor results. But for most of the years of my life I have adhered 
to it with a persistency. With an expenditure of labor, time and 
even of scant purse money have devoted to it and have won the 
admiration of thousands upon thousands and thousands again who 
never gave a dollar in subscriptions yet have been profuse and 
sincere in admiration. It little matters whether I ever get the 1000 
Patrons or not. I have near unto that and by my own solicitations 
and endeavors. Few admirers and Patrons add a new Patron. 
They are content with standing by me year after year. I rarely 
lose a Patron by discontinuance of subscription and still rarely one 
by displeasure. And, what is remarkable, few of my Patrons die. 
Once and a while some of the longest listed go out of life with the 
good record of having been on the RESEARCHES list. I guess that 
counts in their favor. 

So, Father, you will have to take the good and the astrays of 
the REsEARCHES. When it lashes that ends the flogged. When it 
strikes, Error writhes and dies. I have had a goodly share of 
castigation myself in earlier years, but I never whined. I am likely 
to keep on in my old ways unawed and aggressive in defense of 
Truth and in the destruction of Error. May God give me the 
grace to be always and ever RIGHT. 


DELIGHTED WITH RESEARCHES. 

It would be superfluous to say that I am delighted with the 
work. Your great Catholic Historical Magazine is doing much to 
refute the falsehoods and calumnies that have characterized many 
alleged historians of the past century; besides awakening the 
public to a Just appreciation of Truth and Justice. [J. S. 
McCormick, San Francisco. ] 


IF ? 

If the RESEARCHES were published in the interest of almost any 
other nationality than ours you would have had thousands long 
before this. [Chas. McCarthy, Jr., Portland, Me.] 

I think not. Others publishing historical works fare no better 
than ResEARCHES, few as well. History is not popular reading. 
Catholic History less so. [Epr1ror.] 
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NAVY “ FATHERS.” 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, having established beyond peradven- 
ture of doubt the right of Commodore Barry to the title of “ Father 
of the American Navy,” now tells us that the “Father of the 
Argentine Navy” was an Irish Philadelphian, William Brown. A 
native of County Mayo, Brown came to Philadelphia in 1786. Mr. 
Griffin has been so valiant in the fight for giving Irishmen their due, 
that we trust he will have the pleasure of greeting, before long, the 
“ Father of the Irish Navy!” [Providence Visitor.] 

“God grant it may be soon,” adds Mrs. Ellen Ryan Jolly, of 
Pawtucket, in sending the marked paper. 


ST. BRENDAN OR COLUMBUS——AND GRIFFIN. 


At a Demonstration at San Francisco on May 30, 1908, com- 
memorative of Commodore Barry, Hon. Frank J. Sullivan, ex- 
Mayor of that city, who delivered the oration, said: 

“ Before entering upon my subject, I wish to thank the public 
spirited Irish-American citizen, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, 
for the days and nights he has given to place the name of John 
Barry in the position to which it belongs. Talk about St. Brendan 
or Columbus discovering America. Why, it was nothing compared 
to the labor of Martin Griffin in the attempt to rescue the memory 
of the Irish Commodore from oblivion. For years Martin Griffin 
has been quietly at work. He has examined every scrap about 
Barry. He has followed every rumor to its source, investigated 
its relevancy for the purpose of restoring Barry to his rightful 
place in the hearts of the great American people. At last he has 
seen a statue erected to Barry and a public school called after him 
in Philadelphia and an appropriation made by Congress for one of 
bronze in heroic size in the City of Washington. Martin Griffin, 
accept the thanks of the Gaels of San Francisco for your devotion 
to the cause of truth and to the real facts of the Revolutionary War. 


If he did nothing else than establish the fame of Commodore 
Barry, he would be entitled to a niche in the Hall of Fame. But 
he has done more—he has lifted the ideals of the Irish to where 
they belong. 

FRANK J. SULLIVAN, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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ADOPT RESOLUTIONS. 


At the meeting of the American Historical Society, Capt. Thos. 
F. McGrath spoke of the death of Martin I. J. Griffin, and com- 
mended the great work that he did in the elucidation and presenta- 
tion of our history. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, President Troy appointed 
a committee to draft resolutions to the memory of Mr. Griffin. 

The committee later presented the following which were 
adopted : ' 

Since the last meeting of the California Chapter of the 
American-Irish Historical Society, a distinguished, talented and 
revered member of the Executive Council of the parent organization 
in the East, Martin I. J. Griffin, has been called to his eternal reward. 

Martin I. J. Griffin was born October 23, 1842, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., of Irish parents; he died at Philadelphia, November 10, 1911, 
beloved by all who knew him or who knew of his work. 

Mr. Griffin’s whole life was devoted to the objects and purposes 
of the American-Irish Historical Society. 

His Life of Commodore John Barry, Father of the American 
Navy, his books entitled Catholics and the American Revolution 
and his other patriotic works are living testimonials to his industry 
and zeal in the cause of historical truth. 

For years he had been historian of the Society of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia. 

He was founder of the American Catholic Historical Society 
of the same city, and editor and proprietor of the AMERICAN 
CatTHoLic Histor1cAL RESEARCHES since 1886. Organizer of the 
Parnell Branch of the Land League in Philadelphia and delegate to 
all Land League National Conventions. 

Mr. Griffin is said to have organized more Irish societies, 
literary, beneficial, total abstinence and patriotic and to have been 
longer connected with Catholic journalism than any man _ in 
America. 

Therefore, in consideration of the eminent services rendered 
to our race by his untiring zeal, in his patient research, and in the 
proper and truthful presentation of our history, 

Resolved, That we the California Chapter of the American-Irish 
Historical Society express our deep regret at the great loss which 
our society has sustained in the death of Martin I. J. Griffin; and: 
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Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the minutes of 
this meeting and that a copy be sent to the parent society in New 
York with the request that it be inserted in the Annual Journal of 
the Society. 

Tuos. F. McGratu, 
R. C. O’Connor, 
JEREMIAH Deasy, 

[The Monitor, January 27, 1912.] Committee. 


At the last meeting of the Council of Viziers of the Order of 
the Alhambra I was instructed to forward to you a copy of the 
following Resolution: 

On motion of Past Supreme Commander, William H. Bennett, 
it was voted: *That the Council of Viziers do hereby adopt a minute 
of regret at the death of the widely known and justly celebrated 
Catholic writer, MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, and that a copy of the 
same be forwarded to his nearest relative, Reverend Father Griffin. 

With best wishes I am 

Faithfully, 
James P. SULLIVAN, 
Supreme Scribe. 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, a founder of the local Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union, who died November 1oth, was one of the 
most consistent advocates of total abstinence and a “ radical” to 
the point of prohibition. He was one of those who are styled 
“cranks” by the unthinking, but who, to quote an expression of a 
priest active in the movement, was one of the “cranks” who set a 
pace that keeps the rest moving. At his death there were those who 
differed with him in discussions of this and other subjects who were 
teady to admit not only that he may have been right, but even to 
go so far as to say that probably he was. His interest in the cause 
made him not only a subscriber to The Catholic Abstainer, but he 
ordered them in thousands at times at his own expense for distribu- 
tion at his parish church. [Catholic Abstaimer, December, 1911.] 


“Future generations will bless you if the present will not 
support you as you deserve.” [Rev. P. B. Knox, Madison, Wis.] 
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At a regular meeting of the Society of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick of Philadelphia for the Relief of Emigrants from 
Ireland, held December 18, 1911, the following minute was unani- 
mously adopted : 


Since the last assembling of our members, there has been 
summoned from us, one who had endeared himself to all his 
associates and whose indefatigable industry in his particular branch 
of historical research had rendered incalculable service—Martin I. J. 
Griffin. 

Without dissent, we had chosen him as the historian of our 
Society. For years, he had been most active in performing his 
special work of unearthing from hidden recesses the story of the 
contribution of Philadelphia and Philadelphians to the upbuilding 
of our Republic, and in his sudden death there comes not only the 
sense of a personal loss to the individuals who have been deprived 
of the warmth of his friendship and the enlightened pleasure derived 
from social intercourse with him, but the entire community has 
lost one who labored unselfishly and with zeal seldom paralleled for 
the glory of the City wherein he was born and wherein our Society 
has the seat of its endeavor. 

Be it Resolved Therefore, That we place this minute upon our 
records and that the Secretary be directed to convey a copy thereof 
to the children of our dead associate. 


Attest: THos. D. Fercuson, Sec’y. 
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LETTER OF KING LOUIS XVI OF FRANCE TO THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


In Congress, Wednesday, November 17, 1779: “ According to 
order, the honorable Sr. Chevalier de la Luzerne, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of His Most Christian Majesty, was introduced to an 
audience by Mr. (John) Mathews and Mr. (Gouveneur) Morris, 
the two members for that purpose appointed, and being seated in 
his chair, the Secretary of the embassy, delivered to the President 
a letter from His Most Christian Majesty, directed on the outside.” 


( Translation. ) 

To Our Very Dear Great Friends and Allies, the President and 
Members of the General Congress of the United States of North 
America. 

Very Dear, Great Friends and Allies: The bad state of health 
of Sieur Gerard, our Minister Plenipotentiary to you, having laid 
him under the necessity of applying for a recall, we have made 
choice of the Sr. Chevalier de la Luzerne, a Colonel in our service, 
to supply his place. We have no doubt but that he will be agreeable 
to you, and that you will repose entire confidence in him. We pray 
you to give full credit to all he shall say to you on our behalf 
especially when he shall assure you of the sincerity of our wishes 
for your prosperity, as well as of the constancy of our affection and 
of our friendship for the United States in general and of each one 
of them in particular. We pray God to keep you, our very dear, 
great friends and allies, in His holy protection. 

Your good friend and ally, 


LOUIS. 
Done at Versailles, the 31 May, 1779. 


GRAVIER DE VERGENNES. 


The Minister was then announced to the House; Whereupon 
he ‘arose and addressed Congress in a speech, which, when he had 
finished, the Secretary delivered in writing to the President, and is 
as follows: 

(Translation. ) 

Gentlemen: The wisdom and courage which have founded your 

Republic; the prudence which presides over your deliberations; 
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your firmness in execution; the skill and valor displayed by your 
generals and soldiers, during the course of the war have attracted 
the admiration and regard of the whole world. The King, my 
master, was the first to acknowledge the liberty acquired amid so 
many perils and with so much glory. Since treaties dictated by 
moderation, have fixed upon a permanent base the union of France 
with the American Republic, His Majesty’s whole conduct must 
have demonstrated how dearly he tenders your prosperity, and his 
firm resolution to maintain your independence by every means in 
his power. The events which have successively unfolded them- 
selves, show the wisdom of these measures. A powerful ally hath 
acknowledged the justice of those motives which had compelled the 
King to take arms, and we may reasonably hope for the most solid 
success, from the operations of the allied fleets. The naval force 
of the enemy hath been diverted from your continent. Compelled 
to flee to the defence of their own possessions, all their efforts have 
been too feeble to prevent our troops from conquering a considerable 
part. The other British islands feared the same lot, when the 
French general stopped the current of his success, to seek new 
dangers here. In conforming to His Majesty’s intentions, he has 
complied with his own inclinations, the desires of the French, and 
the request of the Americans, which invited him to join his arms 
to those of your Republic. Events have not completely answered 
his courage and his efforts, but his blood and that of my country- 
men, shed in a cause so dear to us, hath cemented the base on which 
the alliance is founded, and impressed on it a character as indelible 
as are all those by which it is already consecrated. 

That alliance, gentlemen, becomes daily more indissoluble, and 
the benefits which the two nations derive from it, have given the 
most perfect consistence. The relations of commerce between the 
subjects of the King, my master, and the inhabitants of the thirteen 
United States, continually multiply; and we may already perceive 
in spite of those obstacles which embarrass the reciprocal com- 
munication, how natural it is, how advantageous it will be to the 
two nations and all who participate in it, and how much the 
monopolizing spirit, the jealous attention and prohibitory edicts 
of the enemy to your freedom, have been prejudicial to your 
happiness. 

It is under these circumstances, gentlemen, that the King, my 
master, hath been pleased to appoint me his Minister Plenipotentiary 
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to you. You have seen in the letter which I had just now the honor 
to deliver from him, fresh assurances of his friendship. I consider 
as the happiest circumstance of my life, a mission in the course of 
which I am certain of fulfilling my duty when I labor for your 
prosperity; and I felicitate myself upon being sent to a nation 
whose interests are so intimately blended with our own, that I can 
be useful neither to France nor the American Republic, without 
rendering myself agreeable to both the one and to the other. 

It was certainly desirable that the affairs with which I am 
charged, had remained in the hands of that enlightened Minister 
whom I succeed, and whose health compels him to return to France. 
I have not his abilities, but like him I have an unbounded zeal for 
the welfare and success of the common cause; like him I am 
directed to concur in every thing which can be useful or agreeable 
to your Republic. I have the same attachment to the people, you, 
gentlemen, represent, and the same admiration of their conduct. 
I have the most fervent wish to give you proofs of it, and I hope 
by these different titles to merit your confidence and esteem. 


(Signed) LE CHEV. DE LA LUZERNE. 


To which the President returned the following answer: 

Sir: The early attention of our good friend and ally to these 
United States is gratefully felt by all their virtuous citizens; and we 
should be unfaithful representatives if we did not warmly acknowl- 
edge every instance of his regard, and take every opportunity of 
expressing the attachment of our constituents to treaties formed 
upon the purest principles. 

His Most Christian Majesty, in rendering himself protector of 
the rights of mankind, became entitled to assistance from the friends 
of man. This title could not but be recognized by a monarch whose 
diadem is adorned with equity and truth: that monarch, by joining 
his arms to those of our great ally, hath given a fatal blow to the 
common enemy; and from the justice of the motives which unite 
the combined fleets, we expect the most solid benefits will crown 
their operations; nor can we doubt that other powers will rejoice 
to see that haughty nation humbled, in proportion as they have been 
insulted by her presumptuous arrogance. 

We well know, and all the world must acknowledge, the 
moderation and friendship of the most Christian King, in neglecting 
conquests which courted his acceptance for the benevolent pleasure 
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of succoring his allies. In this, as in every other instance, we 
perceive his strict adherence to the principles of our defensive 
alliance. We are sensible of the zeal of the French general, in 
executing his Majesty’s orders. We esteem his courage, we lament 
his wounds, and we respect that glorious valour which hath led his 
countrymen to contend with ours in the same glorious cause, in the 
same field of glory. A noble emulation which hath poured out the 
blood of the two nations and mingled it together as a sacred pledge 
of perpetual union. 

The consequences which have followed the appearance of the 
French fleet on our coasts, particularly by disconcerting the enemy’s 
plans of operation and destroying a considerable part of their naval 
force, demonstrate the wisdom of the measure. That they have not 
been still more beneficial, is to be attributed to those incidents which 
the hand of Omnipotence determine all human events: but our dis- 
appointment is compensated by reflecting on the perfect harmony 
that subsisted between the generals and the troops of the two nations. 

The prosperous course of the campaign gives a pleasing hope 
that the moment of peace may soon arrive, when the reciprocation 
of good offices shall amply recompense our mutual labors and cares; 
and we doubt not but that in that moment the commerce between 
the allied nations, now struggling under great inconveniences, will 
shoot forth with vigor and advantage, and happily demonstrate the 
injuries once suffered from the restraints of our enemies. 

We lament, Sir, the loss of your worthy predecessor, we are 
led from your personal character to the pleasing expectation that 
you will possess that confidence and esteem which he enjoyed. Thev 
are due to the servant of our benefactors; we are happy in his 
choice, and being thoroughly convinced of the intimate connection 
between the interests and views of the allied nations, we cannot but 
persuade ourselves that the more attentively you shall perform your 
duty to your sovereign, and the more sedulously you shall guard 
and promote the welfares of your country, the more agreeable and 
respectable you will render yourself to the citizens of America. 


The Secretary of Congress delivered to the Minister a copy of 
the foregoing reply dated in Congress, November 17, 1779, and 
signed Samuel Huntingdon,. President. Whereupon the Minister 
withdrew, and was conducted home in the manner in which he was 
brought to the house. [From manuscript of Vol. IV—Catholics 
and American Revolution, by Griffin. ] 
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EARLY LAWS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The early laws of New Hampshire, during the provincial period 
has been printed in a large volume, under the direction of Albert S. 
Batchellor, State Historian, and comprises some very interesting 
legislation during a period when liberty of conscience was vouch- 
safed only to certain classes, “ Papist,”—as Catholics were then 
called by their enemies,—being entirely outside the pale of protection. 

On page 5 we find, under the laws passed during the adminis- 
tration of John Cutt, President of the Province of New Hampshire 
in New England, dated September 18, 1679, in the reign of Charles 
II (copied literally) : 


“for the greater ease & satisfacc’on of o’r s’d loving subjects 
in matters of Religion We do hereby require & Com’and, that liberty 
of conscience shall be allowed unto all protestants; & that such 
especially as shall be conformable to the rites of the Church of 
Engl’d, shall be particulary countenanced & incouraged.’” 


The commission to Lieut. Gov. Edward Cranfield, dated May 9, 
1682, contained a similar provision (page 53) as did also the one to 
Gov. Joseph Dudley (page 98) under James II, dated Oct. 8, 1685, 
and to Gov. Edmund Andros (page 154) dated June 3, 1686. 

In the instructions given Edmund Andros, governor of New 
England dated Sept. 12, 1686 (page 161), is the following: 


“You are to permit a liberty of Conscience in matters of 
Religion to all Persons, So they be contented with a quiet and 
peaceable injoyment of it, without giving offence or Scandall to 
the Government.” 


But in the reign of William and Mary in the instructions to 
Samuel Allen (page 510), governor of the province of New Hamp- 
shire dated March 7, 1692, and instructions to Earl of Belmont, 
governor of the province of New Hampshire, dated Aug. 31, 1697 
(page 624), the following provisions for liberty of conscience is 
made: 


“To permit Liberty of Conscience to all but Papists. And you 
are to permit a liberty of conscience to all persons (except Papists) 
so they be contented with a quiet and peaceable enjoyment of it, 
not giving offence or Scandall to the Government.” 


This same act of 1692 (page 514) provides: 
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“ And for as much a great Inconveniances may arise by the 
liberty of Printing w’thin our Province of New Hampshire, you are 
to provide by all necessary ord’rs that no person use any Press for 
printing upon any occassion what soever, without yo’r special 
Licence first obtained.” 


REV. WILLIAM VINCENT HAROLD CONDEMNS CONTROVERSY. 


Rev. Thomas Hayden, of Bedford, Pa., left there’on 25th June, 
1844, for a voyage to Europe. He was 23 days crossing. Rev. 
Father Evermonf was a fellow-passenger. In his diary, now in 
the American Catholic Historical Society, he records under date of 
August 3d in Dublin: 

“ Visited the Dominican Convent. Dined with the Rev. Fathers 
—among whom was V. Rev. Dr. Harold, my old American friend 
and fellow pastor in St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. Talked on American 
affairs. He condemns controversy—thinks Dr. England commenced 
the controversies—by his example others less talented and less 
prudent entered the field—believes there has been most imprudence 
on the part of priests. I observed the Irish appear now to have no 
country since what we thought a refuge and home to them has 
turned out a land of bitter hostility and persecution, so that they 
may now say with the exile of Erin, ‘ A home and a country remain 
not to me.’ 

“Mr. H. said in reply—they will soon have a country. Ireland 
will get what she wants—she shall have her parliament, though we 
may not live to see it. It is not practicable to inveigle the Irish into 
a breach of the peace—which the British would wish. He illustrated 
this by an anecdote. A gentleman in a carriage at one of the great 
monster meetings. Every inch of the ground was occupied. A 
poor fellow got behind the carriage—he was ordered to go down— 
he was ordered down or he would be flung down. The fellow 
answered, ‘ What did you come here for?’ ‘To allow the Repeal,’ 
said the gentleman in the carriage. ‘You are no repeal,’ said the 
pedestrian, ‘ because you were going to do,wrong, whereas the motto 
of all true Repealers is, He that commits a crime is an enemy to his 
country.’ ” 
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“THE REAL CATHOLIC PRESS °—“ MISTAKES ARE 
BETTER THAN SLAVERY.” 


By ArtTHuR PREuss. 


The late Martin I. J. Griffin, whose ability and honesty are so 
generally and so warmly recognized by the entire Catholic press, 
shortly before his lamented death wrote an article on the moot 
question of tHe “real Catholic press.” This article appears post- 
humously in the January number of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC His- 
TORICAL RESEARCHES (pp. 36.39). 

Mr. Griffin was the dean of the American Catholic press and a 
fearless, outspoken writer, and these circumstances, together with 
the fact that he has since passed to his reward, lend special weight 
to his utterances on the subject under consideration. 

His article is too long to be reproduced in its entirety, but we 
consider it our duty to reprint its salient passages: 


“ Dr. Toomey’s ‘ real Catholic Press’ is one not established by 
individuals, lay or clerical, but by bishops—as official organs—then 
the Church is behind them—they speak with authority—in such 
‘lies the future of Catholic journalism.’ 

“Not at all, Doctor. One reason our people do not give a 
generous support to papers that are ‘official organs’ is that they 
suppose such papers are not free, that they must speak only as 
allowed, or have in mind in all they say that a prelate has his eye 
on the editor, or ‘ pulls his elbow’ when he would write. 

“The present ‘ official organs’ are not succeeding better than 
those unrecognized. One case I have information of wherein the 
owner and editor ascribed the non-success of his paper to the fact 
that it was an official organ—that ‘killed it,’ he declared. The 
people refused to patronize it because it was the prelate’s ‘ organ.’ 
Yet the editor who had money at stake lost heavily. The people 
loved the prelate but not his politics. See! 

“Tf ‘a vast majority’ of our people have had ‘ pointed out’ to 
them the need of a press and have not been ‘so quick to recognize’ 
its powers, even though bishops and priests have urged it upon them, 
think you they will be ‘ quick’ to accept a paper because founded 
or owned by a prelate, unless he almost coerces his priests to force 
it on the people. 

“Oh, no! Catholics are not caught as readers by an ‘ official 
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organ.’ The value of that is as an asset to gain Protestant business 
advertisements. It don’t gain Catholic advertisers. They know 
better. Efforts even now being made to, almost, make our people 
take papers founded by prelates are not a success. .. . 

“A paper with episcopal approbation may be a ‘ real Catholic’ 
paper, but such approbation is not essential to make a paper ‘a real 
Catholic’ one. The problem .. . is to get men to read our papers. 
They cannot be attracted by ‘ episcopal approbation’ or by a paper 
owned by a prelate or recognized as ‘a diocesan paper.’ That it is 
an ‘ official organ’ makes it simply a mouthpiece or tongue-ties its 
expression, so to intelligent laymen that is a disqualification. 

“* An editor’s personal opinion’ need not be apart from ‘the 
Catholic view-point’ in an individually owned paper. Nor does an 
utterance in a bishop’s paper necessarily become other than ‘a 
personal opinion’ of the editor, for ‘approved’ papers often widely 
differ in ‘the Catholic view-point’ on ‘ topics of the hour.’ 

“* Better mistakes than slavery,’ said Archbishp Ryan in his 
sermon at the jubilee of the foundation of the See of Baltimore in 
1889, when advocating freedom in editorial utterances. .. . 

“Prelates have had trouble with ‘official organs.’ ‘A real 
Catholic press’ is a free press—the Truth makes free. Except to 
hold a situation a real editor chafes unless free, having God and his 
conscience as the only controllers of his utterances. ‘ Better mis- 
takes than slavery.’ ” 

If Mr. Griffin was truly a great editor, it was because he was 
honest and fearless and found ways and means to create organs of 
publicity in which he could express his opinions freely. Had he 
been compelled, in order “to hold a situation,” to sell himself into 
intellectual “slavery,” he would have died unhonored and unsung 
and the great good he has accomplished would have for the largest 
part remained undone. “ Better mistakes than slavery!” Give us 
a free and untrammelled Catholic press and bishops of the stamp 
of the immortal Ketteler to persuade our people to read and support 
it, and truth and justice will triumph. [Fortnightly Review, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1912, No. 4.] 
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JAMES G. BLAINE “IMPRESSED WITH THE VANITY 
OF EARTHLY GLORY ”—HIS RELIGION. 


In his sermon Sunday, March 6, 1910, Cardinal Gibbons in 
emphasizing the truth that men’s happiness does not depend upon 
the wealth or honors they may achieve, he referred, by way of 
illustration, to the career of the late James G. Blaine, saying: 

“Oh, how capricious and treacherous is human applause, as 
we see from daily examples! A few years ago James G. Blaine 
was, perhaps, the most popular citizen in the United States. He 
was called by his admiring friends ‘the plumed knight.’ He drew 
thousands to him by his personal magnetism. He almost became 
President, and would have obtained the coveted prize were it not 
for the ill-timed speech of a fanatical preacher. His name to-day 
is well-nigh forgotten. His memory arouses no enthusiasm, and I 
do not know whether there is a monument over his grave. He 
himself became profoundly impressed with the vanity of earthly 
glory. On the occasion of a visit to me shortly after his defeat he 
enumerated on his fingers the names of Presidents who were 
weighed down by the cares of State, or whose public careers were 
suddenly cut short by death.” 

In relation to Mr. Blaine the letter of Rev. Morgari M. Sheedy, 
of Altoona, Pa., concerning Blaine’s religion may be republished: 


To the Editor of the Sun.—Sir: In the book notice of the life 
of James G. Blaine in Sunday’s Sun I find the following statement : 

“In 1820 Ephraim Lyon Blaine married Maria Louise Gillespie, 
also a descendant of a Scotch-Irish immigrant, but a Roman 
Catholic. The marriage ceremony was performed by a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church at the Gillespie homestead. By a 
divergence from the usual practice in the case of the marriage of 
a Catholic and a Protestant, all the children were brought up in 
the Presbyterian faith.” 

Now, there are here two glaring errors that, for the sake of 
historical accuracy, should be corrected. Whether the errors are to 
be credited to Edward Stanwood, the writer of the life of Blaine, 
or to the reviewer, I cannot state. I am, however, inclined to think 
that they are due to Mr. Stanwood and are quite inexcusable in one 
who is said to be “exceptionally qualified for the task undertaken 
by him.” 
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The first false statement is that Mr. Blaine’s mother, Maria 
Louise Gillespie, was a “ descendant of a Scotch-Irish immigrant.” 
No; there was no Scotch in her make up; Gillespie is pure Irish 
without any admixture of Scotch or anything else. Let us be done 
with this “ Scotch-Irish” myth, at least when we come to write 
honest history. - P 

The second and much more serious error is that “all the 
children [of this marriage of Ephraim Blaine and Maria L. Gillespie, 
James G. Blaine’s parents] were brought up in the Presbyterian 
faith.” This is absolutely false. They were ali brought up, not in 
the Presbyterian faith, but in the religion of their mother, the 
Catholic faith. And not only that, but James G. Blaine’s father, 
Ephraim, died in that faith and his remains rest in the Catholic 
cemetery at Brownsville, Pa., beside those of his Catholic wife. 

These facts are well known to the older residents of the place, 
and were furnished me by the Catholic priest of Brownsville, who 
prepared James G. Blaine for confirmation and his First Holy 
Communion in the Catholic faith. Perhaps this will throw a new 
light on what Mr. Blaine wrote when he was a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination: “I will never consent to make any public 
declaration on the subject [of religion]. No pressure will ever 
draw me into any avowal of hostility or unfriendliness to Catholics.” 
And for good reasons evidently. 

Yet later on by a strange irony the public declaration of 
Burchard touching religion, and that the religion of Catholics, lost 
James G. Blaine the Presidency. The very thing he wished to 
hide away and conceal was in the end this brilliant man’s undoing. 
But let us have the facts. 

(Rev.) Morcan M. SHEEpy. 


Altoona, Pa., November 20, 1905. 


LOSS OF FAITH. 


Rev. Joseph Cretin, afterwards first Bishop of St. Paul, writing 
from Dubuque January 1, 1846, to his brother in France, said: 
“Nearly ali European immigrants have the sad experience that 
in spite of all temporal advantages their children become traitors 
to their Religion and to the land of their ancestors. It is indeed 
true particularly of Frenchmen that they deteriorate in a foreign 
country.” [Acta et Dicta, III, No. 1, p. 7; July, 1911.] 
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DIARY OF MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


January 1, 1861, Tuesday.—Salute of 33 guns in honor of 
Major Anderson, the hero of Fort Sumpter, at Pottsville, Pa. 
Organization of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. Robert M. 
Palmer, of Schuylkill, Pa., elected Speaker of the Senate and 
Elisha W. Davis, of Venango, of the House. Both Republicans. 

Bread distributed to the poor from Sanford’s Opera House 
and Baptist Mission Church, 19th Ward and by Aramingo and 
Welcome Division of the Sons of Temperance. One thousand 
loaves, 500 lbs. meat, 25 bushels of vegetables. 

Nebraska Legislature sends greeting and thanks to Major 
Anderson and wishes Happy New Year. 


January 2d.—City Council of Portland, Me., pass resolution 
instructing the Representatives in the State Legislature to vote for 
the repeal of Personal Liberty Bill. 

C. E. Woolworth arrested at St. Joseph, Mo., for selling anti- 
slavery newspaper. 

21 guns for Anderson at Trenton, 
at Blairsville. 


99 guns by the minute men. of ’76 at Philada. 
33 guns by Shiffler Hose for Anderson. 


President appoints Peter McIntyre, of York, Pa., collector for 
the Port of Charlestown. 

Inauguration of Richard Glassen as principal of Zane St. 
Grammar School—address of welcome by Richard Ludlow. 

Benjamin Mordecai presents South Carolina with $10,800. 


January 3d.—Occupation of Forts Pulaski and Jackson, U. S. 
Arsenal at Savannah by State Trops of Georgia. 

Union Meeting at the Board of Trade Rooms, 505 Chestnut 
St., Phila. 

Lecture by Rev. G. Gough Gibbins at Musical Fund Hall on 
“Treland in the Middle Ages, Her Castles and Her Monasteries.” 

Lecture at Concert Hall by Bishop Simpson on “ M. E. Church 
on the Preternatural.” 

Thirty-three Guns at Easton for Anderson. Legislature of 
Delaware rejects the resolutions of Mississippi requesting Delaware 
to join a “ Southern Confederacy.” 

Retirement of Banks as Governor of Massachusetts. Recom- 
mends repeal of “ Personal Liberty” bill. 
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January 4th—National Fast Day. Salute in honor of Union 
resolution of Delaware by Shiffler Hose. United States Arsenal at 
Mobile taken by State troops. 

Salute for Anderson at Norristown, Williamsport and Allen- 
town (Pa.) 

Union Meeting at Wilmington, Delaware. Inauguration of 
Gov. Blair of Michigan. He denies right to secede. 

Workingmen’s Union meeting at Cincinnati. 

Union meeting at West Chester, Pa. Sinking of Steamer 
Frontier, of Memphis, near Napoleon. Passengers and crew saved. 


January 5th, Sunday.—Death in N. Y. of Rev. Henry Anthon. 

Fort Morgan, Mobile, taken by State. Inauguration of Andrews 
as Gov. of Mass. 

Assembling of Florida Convention. Judge McGehee elected 
president. 

M. C. from Alabama & Miss., hold a conference in Washington 
and telegraph to their conventions to Secede. One hundred guns 
for Anderson at Boston. Address of Gov. Hicks, of Md., stating 
his reasons for not calling the Legislature meeting, at National Hall, 
of all those who sustain the course of Anderson. 

Steamer “ Star of the West” sent from N. Y. with supplies to 
Anderson. 

Mr. Jos. L. White, of New York, shot fatally by Jonathan 
Gavett at an hotel in Realego, Central America. 


January 6th—Fulton Starch Factory, at Fulton, N. Y., 
destroyed by fire; loss $100,000 to $150,000, ins. $70,000. 

Taking of the U. S. Arsenal at Apalachicola, Florida. Mr. 
Powell surrenders to Capt. Jones, of the Young Guard of Quincy. 
Powell had only three men. 


Monday, January 7th—Maulle & Bro. Lumber Yard, 23-25 
South St., set on fire at 1 o’clock a.m. Loss $25.000. Great excite- 
ment in consequence of the report of cannon during fire. It was a 
salute of the West Philadelphia Engine, in honor of Major 
Anderson. 

Delegation Jackson Zouaves of N. Y. arrive in this city to 
attend the Ball of Phila. Zouaves. 

Dedication of the Hall of Catholic Philopatrian Institute, 
addresses by Bishop Wood, Frs. Strobel and Martin and Wm. H. 
Martin. 
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Organization of Anderson life guards at Phila. 

Organization of Mississippi State Convention. U. S. Barry, of 
Londes, chosen President. 

Mayor Wood of N. Y. delivers his message to the Councils 
and urges the secession of the City from the State. 

Resolution of Mr. Adrian (N. J.) endorsing Major Anderson 
and to support the President in any measures to enforce the laws 
and preserve the Union. Yeas, 124; nay, 56. 

Ship Birmingham, Capt. Jones, with 800 bales of cotton burned 
in Mobile Bay. 

Organization of the Kansas Territorial Legislature at Le- 
compton. 

Organization of the “Union Regiment of Washington” to 
defend the city.- 


January 8th.—Forty-sixth anniversary of the Battle of New 
Orleans. 

Minute men of ’76 fire 100 guns at Broad and Pine Sts.: 33 for 
Jackson, 33 for Union, 33 for Anderson and one for Gen. Scott. 

New York Senate vote a sword to Major Anderson. 

Resignation of Thompson as Secretary of Interior. Meeting 
of the Jacksonian Democracy of Wilmington, Del. 


100 guns at Hamburg for Jack Anderson, New Orleans. 
200 “ “ Berks for Jack Anderson. 
15 “ Norristown for Gov. Hicks, Md. 


“cc 


33 Tamaqua for Anderson. 

33 “ Mancey Union. 

100 * Dunkirk, New Orleans. 

100 “ Wheeling, Va., for Jack Anderson. 

100 “ Detroit, Mich., for Jack Anderson. 

100 “ Kalamazoo, Mich., for Jack Anderson. 

100 “ Niles, Mich., for Anderson. 

100 “ Elliottsville, N. Y., for Anderson. 

133 “ Albany, N. Y., for Jack Anderson and Union. 


One thousand slaves brought into service, raising fortifications 
to capture Anderson. Fort Jackson and Fort Caswell, N. C., taken 
by Smithville Guards. 


January oth., Wednesday.—Steamship “Star of the West” 
while endeavoring to enter Charleston Harbor was fired upon by the 
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garrison of Fort Moultrie and Morris Island. Steamer put about 
and went to sea. 

Visit of Lieut. Hall, of Fort Sumpter, to the Governor of 
South Carolina under a flag of truce. He was in secret communica- 
tion with the Gov. two hours. Secession of Mississippi; yeas 84, 
nay 15. 

Message of President in Ralston to South Carolina. He will 
enforce the laws. The Assembly of N. Y. table the resolution to 
present sword to Anderson. 

Ex-Gov. Morril, of Me., elected U. S. Senator in place of 
Hamilton who resigned to be Vice-President. 

Fort McHenry, Md., reinforced by federal troops (40) under 
Lieut. Havel. 

United States sloop of war “ Brooklyn” sailed from N. Y. for 
Charlestown. 

Fire in Buffalo, N. Y., tobacco factory of James Adams & Co., 
loss $16,000 over insurance. 

Capt. Randolph, U. S. Navy, resigns and offers his services to 
the Gov. of Alabama. 

Commander of the slaver “ Bonita” taken violently from the 
custody of the U. S. at Charles. 

Meeting to form a volunteer regiment in defence of the Union 
at Monroe Armory. 

Organization of “ Washington Guard” at Washington. Union 
meeting of “ workingmen” at Newark, N. J. 

Bread panic breaks out among the poor of Liverpool, England. 

January 1oth.—Secession of Florida at 12.30 p.M.; yeas 62, 
nay 7. 

Seizure of U. S. Arsenal at Chattahockee, Florida. 

Secession of Alabama at 2.30 P.M.; yeas 61, nay 39. 

Lieut. Talbot, arrives at Washington with despatches from 
Anderson to the President. 

Gen. Dix, of New York, appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 

United States Troops ordered to guard the public property in 
St. Louis by Gen. Scott. 

Resolution introduced into Massachusetts Legislature tendering 
means and forces of the State to the General Government. A like 
resolution offered in the New York Legislature. 

Signing of the secession ordinance of Mississippi. 

Resignation of Judge Gholson of the U. S. Court in Mississippi. 
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U. S. troops abandon the forts in Pensacola harbor except Fort 
Pickens. 

Indiana Legislature pass a resolution to display the American 
Flag from the Capitol dome and fire 33 guns for the Union. This 
was done. 

Capt. Chas. Honkle dies on the steamboat “ Trenton,’ 
years. 

Signing of the ordinance of the secession of Florida. Great 
enthusiasm. 

Gov. Pickens demands the surrender of Fort Sumpter from 
Anderson. 


, 


age 33 


January 12th—Great speech of Wm. H. Seward, delivered in 
the Senate. 


January 13th—Steamer “ Gen. Clinch” under flag of truce goes 
to Fort Sumpter. 

A man found frozen to death at Scranton, Pa. 

“Star of the West” lands troops at Governors Island, N. Y., 
that failed to land at Sumpter. 

Attempt to rob St. Francis Xavier’s Church at 25th and Biddle 
St., 15th Ward. Unsuccessful. 


January 15th.—Inauguration of Alex. Curtin as Governor of 
Pennsylvania at Harrisburg. U. S. sloop of war “ Brooklyn” arrives 
at Hampton Roads, Va. 

Inauguration of the “ Academy of Music,” Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lecture delivered at Concert Hall by Rev. Francis Vinton, 
D.D., of New York, on “ Italy and Danta.” 

Terrance B. Macus, Irish Exile of ’48 who escaped from 
Australia in ’57, dies at St. Mary’s Hospital, San Francisco, Cal., 
age 50 years. 


Benjamin Franklin and Rev. John Carroll arrived in New York 
from Canada May 26, 1776. Franklin, Chase and Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton had been sent on a mission to Canada by Congress to 
secure the aid or neutrality of the Canadians. On Franklin’s return 
accompanied by Father Carroll he wrote: “As to myself I find I 
grow daily more feeble and think I could hardly have got so far but 
for Mr. Carroll’s friendly assistance and tender care of me.” 
{Spark’s Writings of Franklin, VIII, 183.] 
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LETTERS FROM REV. ROB’T MOLYNEUX TO REV. 
JOHN CARROLL, 1784-1805, FROM THE BALTIMORE 
ARCHIVES. 

PuivLaDA., Nov. 24, 1784. 
Dear Sir.—I acknowledge the receipt of yr. favour of the 5th 
instant, wch I answered p post; and in it gave you an acct. of the 

Packet, wch I have since sent p post by the advice of Mr. Fitz 

-Simmons. I hope it has come safe. Now in answer to yrs. of the 

19th, it gives me singular pleasure to find you have not given up 

the intention of visiting Philada. Mr. O’Brien in particular will 
be pleased and you may be assured of every attention being paid to 
render yr. stay agreeable. Mr. Farmer, I know wd. be happy also 
to see you, as I mentioned in my last. As to the number of copies 

I mentioned before 500, but if more are sent, they may perhaps 

be disposed of. As to any thing you may think prudent to do con- 

cerning our property you have my entire consent and full con- 
currence. I felt an inclination to approve the present scheme from 
its first proposal, as I look upon the present enure rathor to be 

defiant. Mr. Lewis is of the same mind, and told me when. I 

returned from the Marsh, that he wished our property cd. be on 

a good footing invested in Trustees, &c. I have now answered 

briefly and in great hurry the chief of yr. letter. By this time you 

will, I hope, have seen all the papers sent you from Rome, and by 
the perusal enabled to judge, better than I can advise of what is 
to be done in that affair. It’s a nice and delicate point, and cd. not 
fall to the decision of a proper person than yr. self. Dr. Ashton 
vapulet vovem plagir. Commendo me in O. EL or S. S. 
I am Dr. Sir, yrs. &c., 
Rospert MoLyNEvx. 


Reverend Sir—I hope you have received my last in wch. I 
informed you of my transactions at Goshohoppen. I have by me 
upwards of roof property of that Estate. I have since rented out 
the plantation and I hope to advantage, at least those who under- 
stand the matter say so. Please to inform me, if you can send a 
Successor, and whether I shall remit money to Europe for one or 
more German Factors. Am to expect a succession to myself? or 
to resolve at the arrival of the French Packet. Messiers Farmer 
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and Geislor both so weak, as to afford little assistance, and I fear 
will never be able. What then must I do? despair. God forbid. 
I trust in him and know that you will contrive me help as soon as 
you can. Mr. Talbott has just put me in mind of his money. 
Indeed I’m hardly able to advance so much. I hope you will for- 
ward with all speed and safety the Cath. Christian to St. Mary’s, 
&c., and strongly recommend quick remittance: for there is a dull 
sale here and if they do not sell with you, he will be a great sufferer. 
He would sell the whole to me at a moderate rate, & if others of our 
Gentlemen wd. join me I wd. make the purchase. I send you with 
this a sample of the Catechism. Bishop Butler’s is nearly out. Shall 
I reprint it? But indeed I am tired of the printing business;. be- 
cause after advancing my money, I am either a long time in 
recovering or rather often lose a considerable part. However my 
intention was the good of others, and I hope what to me is a 
temproal loss will be their spiritual gain. I wish you may obtain 
those Gentlemen from Europe this Summer, then excuse me, If I 
insist on yr. promise of being relieved from the heavy burthen I 
have carried on weak shoulders these 14 years, in wch. I have 


grown grey and became old. I am in the meanwhile, 


Your own dutiful and esteeming humble Serv’t, 


RosBert MoLyNeEvux. 


N.B.—I have made my will in yr. favour. I send you a sample 
of the Catechism lately printed by Wm. Spotswood. 


Rd. Sir.—I hope you received my last of the 2nd of March: 
expect to-morrow an answer, what concerns the sending of the 
Salaries. I owe to an Hamburger Mercht. by name, Borgers, 
£12, 16, 0, currency. In case your Reverence has not already sent 
up the above, I intend to give him an order, to receive that Sum in 
Baltimore. I owe this money for a Small chest filled with divers 
sorts of beads, & some hundreds of pictures, of which the bigest 
are in octavo. I saw a Gentleman from New York, a friend of 
Wheaton’s; who hears Mass now at Mr. Guardognias, till yr. 
Reverence can & will approve Nugent. I am with sincere respect, 


Yr. reverence’s most humble & obedt. Servt., 


FERDINAND FARMER 
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Puitapa., March 26, 1785. 

Hond. Rd. Sir.—Yr. favour and the Packet I received the 24th 
and yesterday delivered yr. letter to Mr. Marbor’s chaplain with 
the Packet to the Nuncio; He has promised that great care will be 
taken of it—and forwarded by the Packet of the 15th April. And 
as he is going to reside at N. York, Mr. Farmer presents his best 
respects and will comply with yr. request as to Mr. Whelan and 
writing to Canada. Mon. Oliver has resigned in favour of his 
‘ Coadjutor, and Mr. Hubert elected by the Bishop and Clergy for 
Coadjutor to the latter, and application for the necessary made to 
London and Rome. My opinion is that Mr. Geislor must sooner or 
later be Mr. Farmer’s Successor, as the properest person, but in ye 
interim Mr. Neale will be very welcome, and every care taken of 
him: but we expect the Mission of Maryland will pay the charges 
of his journey and Doctor’s bills here. If his health will stand this 
place, we shall consider him as,a valuable acquisition. Mr. Farmer 
is not for Dideric or Frambac—nor am I. I approve of yr. intention 
of residing at Baltimore. From the liberty taken by stragling Priests 
of exercising the functions here Mr. Farmer hints a good argument 
is drawn for independent powers in the Superior here of approving 
such only as he thinks worthy. 

Have not seen our friend O’Brien since the receipt of yrs.. 
Wharton is publishing again. I send inclosed a paper from Mr. 
Farmer. My Compliments to all our Gentlemen and am respectfully, 

Yr. very humble & obt. Servant, 

Ropert MoLyNevux. 


Puivapa., March 28, 1785. 
Hond. Dr. Sir: 

Reverend Mr. J. Carroll—Mr. Farmer has an opportunity of 
writing to Canada to-day, and will embrace the opportunity. Mr. 
Wells writes that the late monsgr. is expected to die every day: that 
the Court of London offers Canada to the French, and shd. they 
refuse; it will be offered to the U. S. Our Brethren there are all 
well, and present their best respects to you by name. Diderick, 
it seems is inclined to go to Canada but Pere Wells will not apply 
to the Govr. for leave; if his service be wanted here. I have sent 
2 doz. of yr. Address to Halifax, some few to N. York—three to 
Mr. Lewis. But have still the much larger portion on hand. 
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Protestants don’t purchase, and the Catholics, that have the curiosity 
to read it; borrow from one another. So that if all yours are 
disposed of and more wanted, I have them to spare. Mr. O’Brien 
thinks very well of it—but I have not seen him since the receipt of 
yrs. I believe he is not too happy with his old Lady, tho’ he keeps 
it to himself. As Mr. Farmer intends to go to the Iron works 
in a fortnight’s time; he will also visit N. York. I wish he wd. 
consign those visits to the Iron Works to Mr. Wheaton, who 
is near but he seems unwilling. However, it is better for Wheaton 
to have faculities, than.to exercise without them. Monsr. Abbé has 
sometimes. used the priviledge to his Countrymen here, and Mr. 
Hassett to Spaniards, and Irish Officers in the Spanish Service, 
while at Philada. On what grounds they proceeded I am at loss to 
find out. Wd. it not be bettor if the Abbé shd. apply, as he once 
said he intended, to grant him faculities for such of his Country- 
men, aS may want his services, especially if transient persons? to 
prevent his doing worse. If. Philada. should not suit Mr. Neale’s 
constitution, he can afterwards remove to Deer Creek; his Mass 
alone will be of great service for a while; I forget, whethor I in- 
formed you that I had bought a lot adjoining the old chapel of 
G. Meade: it cost 600, in order to pay for it I must either sell out 
the front on Walnut Street or one of my houses. I should be 
glad of yr. opinion on this matter—the sale of that front, and of my 
stable lot, a front of 44% and 8o ft. deep wd. fetch the money and 
leave us a square of sixty-four f. wide, and 140 long. It’s now two 
weeks since I heard that Wharton was printing again. But his 
piece has not yet appeared. I shall send to Mr. Wells. Have you 
sent any to England or to Liege? I am glad to find we are likely 
to have remits from Europe, when that happens, I hope we shall be 
fully relieved here. I am now near 18 years at Philada., and I find 
it harder to preach than formerly. I wish I had the talent of doing 
it extempore. To preach with a paper does not suit this place so 
well, and now from want of time and habit I shd. find it difficult 
to speak without. I begin to want Spectacles. I believe, I shall 
as soon as you can find one to fill my place, be troubling you to 
find me an easier one; and I know yr. good will to make us all 
happy and contented. The privelige of bis celebrandi I do not 
want—the work of Sunday with one is already much too heavy— 
and I am generally well spent after preaching, and do not imme- 
diately recover it, so large a place requires proportionable exertion. 
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Tho’ I cannot say I am weak, yet I am not of the strongest constitu- 
tions—and riding always seems to agree with me—if not too much 
of it. I believe Mr. Mosely wd. come to Philada. for a month or 
two this summer, what if we try a change, and see how it will suit 
us and the People respectively? have you any objection? If Mr. 
Pellentz does not want him—Boarman to Frederick, Sewell to 
Conawago, Diderick to Deer Creek, Mr. Neale to the Marsh or 
Deer Creek. 

N.B.—Ilf the publick fund could lend me 4o00£ for six years 
I should be able to clear the lot without selling anything. 

I remain truly and affectionate, yours, &c., 

RoBERT MOLYNEUX. 


Puivapa., April 23, 1785. 

Hond. Dear Sir.—I have consulted the Leghorn Edition of the 
Encyclopedia. I find no mention in the preface of any alteration 
in the body of the work, wch. I believe stands as before; however 
there are interspersed here and there in defence of the doctrine of 
the Church, Synesius’s letter to his Br. is left without any remarks 
on it under the J. C. the preceding one Jesuites remains in 
the blackest colours, as set forth by the Procureur General, &c. 
Mr. Farmer is now absent two weeks on his tour to the Iron-Works 
and New York, it will be two more before he returns. He was 
very weak, when he left here: if he lives to return I wish some 
means be devised to prevent him from going any more. Since 
writing the above, the inclosed has been delivered to me from you 
by Mr. Hayes. He is well acquainted with Mr. Farmer. Have we 
any prospect of any assistance? from whom and when? I am with 
my hands full, and the mortification to prepare two criminals for 
death in our Jail. Mr. Geisler writes me, that if he comes to 
Philada., he shall expect to have a certain sum of pocket money 
allowed him out of Sir James’s foundation, and found in every other 
respect by the place, where he is to reside. This condition complied 
with, he is willing to come to Philada. as to stay at Lancaster. I 
think this point can be arranged to his satisfaction. For my part 
when it can be done, I hope you will give me a Successor: 13 years 
hard service here is something, and I begin to feel it. If Mr. Neale’s 
health permits, he might answer the purpose: yet Philada. will 
always want 3 or 4 Priests. I am Rd. Dr. Sir, 

Yr. most respectful humble and obedient Servt., 

RoBert MoLyNeEvx. 
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P.S.—Since writing the above I have received a letter from 
Rd. Mr. Fullham of Dublin oli’m S. J. He writes that our sub- 
jection to the Propaganda has its inconveniences, which may be 
remedied by a proper application to Card. Antonelli; who certainly 
wishes us well. That our N. Y. C n is a mere clown: Mr. 
Fullham says he knew you at Blandyke many years ago. Wishes 
we could be supplied from England and Liege till times grom more 
favourable, and that a change may be expected. The rest contains 
an account of the Society continuing to flourish in Russia, &c., of 
wch. I suppose you are informed by yr. European Correspondents. 
3ut ends with an acct., melancholy indeed, of the Imp. Jos. de- 
structive progress of reformation. The Universities of Vienna and 
Prague, says Mr. Fullham, have received orders to acknowledge the 
orthodoxy of the Church of Utrecht, and to teach its principles. 
Matrimony is proposed to be celebrated before a Civil Magistrate 
without Priest or nuptial benediction. 

“ Auricular” Confession begins to be cried down. The General 
plan seems to be to abolish all Religious orders of both sexes, to 
lessen the number of Secular Priests, to subject the Clergy to 
temporal tribunals with respect to the livings and discipline, but 
to allow one Altar.in each Church—to admit no affinity from baptism 
or confirmation ; the parish Priests to be empowered to confirm, &c., 
&c., &c., &c. While I was writing this I received yr. packet for 
Mr. Farmer and myself. This again multiplies my business wch. 
never ceases from the moment I rise, till I lay down. Whether to 
send the letter to Mr. Farmer or keep it till his return, puzzles me, 
but fearing it wd. not fall into Mr. Farmer’s hands, I believe I will 
reserve it till his return—if God please, to give him the strength, he 
is no more fit to take that journey than I am to fast forty days and 
nights like St. Stylites without eating or drinking. I am almost 
murdered myself, and surely will be if left without help or all alone. 
I can not think Lancaster mission to be so hard as represented to 
you. I can see no reason, why Frambac or Diderick might not 
supply it, I am sure they cd. more easily do it, than I go thro’ what 
I do—and I believe wd. choose it, unless they left much undone and 
scandalized the People. 

I wish Mr. Neale would and could come—has he a discreet 
talent for catechizing publickly? Such a person might be of great 
service here. It shd. be publickly done in the face of the Congrega- 
tion. Our Friend O’Brien has not complied with the Jubilee and 
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many more of our distinguished Friends. I am sorry for it, but can 
not help it. I exhort—I intreat; but the world runs away with the 
seed we try to sow. To preserve a flock so exposed requires a 
multiplied care, and a zealous care—a care above our leisure and 
strength. I shall do nothing in my application, if one is made to 
the Q. Por C, but as you direct. I have not time to answer 
all of yr. letter now; I see you are ready, and I knew it before to 
do all in yr. power,—when shall we have the pleasure to see you at 
Philada? This I long for—by one visit more business might be done 
than by 20 letters. O that you would come and join us! I think 
we shd. be soon able to accomodate you to yr. liking; yr. presence 
would give us new life, &c. But I am called and must go, so am, 
With all possible respect, Your very humble St., 
Rogpert MOoLyNevx. 


PHILADA., June 10, 1785. 
Rt. Hond. Sir—After a long silence, I once more enter on a 
correspondence too long interrupted. Mr. Geisler has been here, 
i est, arrived last Tuesday for dinner; and set off to-day (Friday) 


after the same. He has been for sometime in a poor state of health, 
contracted from three succeeding colds, since Christmias. He is 
willing to come to Philada. whenever you give the order, and Mr. 
Pellentz approves the measure, and Mr. Framback is willing to go 
to Lancaster, on condition that, on the arrival of an approved 
Successor, he be allowed to retire either to Conawago or to Germany, 
wceh. Mr. Pellentz thinks so reasonable, and I think may be prudently 
promised. 

Mr. Farmer is rather better than before his journey, but far 
from being strong or equal to the labours of this place. I have 
been constantly harassed these five months past, and tho’ I can not 
say I am either sick or infirm, I am tired, and want repose. I hope 
you will consider us and order Mr. Geisler to our assistance if 
possible. It is pleasing to me to Mr. Farmer, and he himself is 
willing and sensible enough of the necessity. I have bought, as I 
informed you, a lot of Mr. Meade adjoining the old Chapel, very 
convenient to us and the Congregation and indeed absolutely neces- 
sary; in order to procure free passage to Wallnut Street and a drain 
for the water. Besides these advantages and that of a spot for 
building a house for ourselves, there is room for building a College 
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(shd. it ever be necessary) without incommoding the premises. In 
order to pay for the same and clear myself of present incumbrances 
of debts, &c., I have sold a house, of far inferior value and not 
producing a greater income, than the present will bring. This 
measure therefore will, I hope, meet with yr. approbation and that 
of the rest of our Gentlemen. For my part I have no private 
view—the public good is all I seek. Yet after all I will not 
dissemble, that it wd. be very agreeable to me to live elsewhere, 
than at Philada., if you can find me a Successor. I really feel that 
the labour of this place and 13 years is not a short time to have 
felt it, every day the labour encreases, and my ability decreases. 
My request is not an unreasonable one, and will I know be attended 
to. When the troubles began, I was not less uneasy than at present. 
But I took heart and was resolved to stand out the contest, not 
doubting of being relieved, as soon as it shd. be decided. On this 
I rested content. But no relief as yet appeared. Pray, Sir, let it 
not be your last care to provide me a Successor. 


I am with the greatest respect, your most devoted hble. Servt., 
Rosert MoLyNevux. 


I should long ago have sent Wharton’s Reply: but made no 
doubt of yr. seeing it through some other channel and therefore 
declined putting you to the expence of Postage. Mr. Geisler has 
carried one to Lancaster, and Mr. Lewis has one at Bohemia. If 
you have not seen it, I will send you one. I hope you have received 
Mr. Strickland’s letter, which he informs me He wrote you by the 
same opportunity as mine. When shall we see you here? and what 
movements are to take place? 

My compliments to all Friends. Mr. O’Brien longs to see 
you here. 


Puiapa., Nov. 29, 1785. 

M. R. Sir.—I arrived here Thursday last and left Mr. Lewis 
in good health. I have a letter from Mr. Mosely, who is still in a 
weak condition. I have also one from Mr. Sewall with another 
inclosed for Mr. Talbot as an answer to what had been published 
in Oswald’s paper here. By wch. I see great injustice has been 
done his character. However, with the advice of Messiers Farmer 
and Geislor I have delayed it to the press, till your consent on the 
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matter. They are inclined altogether to drop notice of it, and indeed 
in my opinion, it coincides therein. 

I have also to send you the inclosed from a young Catholic 
Clergyman in Ireland, who is said to be of great ability, and good 
conduct. It was brought to me by a Mr. Jno. Irwin, late an officer 
in our Army, a Presbyterian, who has lately been in Ireland was 
acquainted with him. He speaks highly of him. His letter to him, 
I have seen; it seems full of candour and good sense, and to propose 
the best intention. His to you will be the criterion of yr. determina- 
tions. He is near thirty years of age, &c. He is said to be an 
excellent Schollar, & would not refused to be employed in teaching. 
As I have Mr. Irwin’s letter by me, I will extract some passages for 
yr. farther information. But you will first observe that Mr. Irwin 
desires yr. letter may be sent hither to be forwarded by Him. His 
to Irwin is as follows: 

“T have examined seriously and with attention into the method 
of being established as a Catholic Priest in North America, and I 
find that there has lately been a Vicar Apostolick appointed by the 
Holy See, with all ordinary power in Spirituals, under whom in 
consequence and by whose sole direction every thing regarding the 
Catholic Mission of the U. S. must be conducted. There are two 
things therefore necessary towards my legal establishment. The 
first is to be called upon by V. Apost. and the 2d is to have a testi- 
mony of my past conduct, and an explicit approbation of my under- 
taking and the intention of my proceedings from the Ordinary, or 
the Bishop of the Diocess, in which I have been ordained and where 
at present I am employed as a Missionary. The latter will be readily 
granted, as there are numbers of our Clergyman totally unoccupied 
in this diocess; and the former I do not hesitate to obtain by yr. 
kind exertions in my favour on which I chiefly rely. The Vicar 
Apostolick will doubtless be well pleased to find subjects qualified 
to undertake the ardous task of a Missionary as the French and 
the Clergy of Catholick Countries are entirely unqualified through 
the want of the knowledge of the English Language. You will be 
kind enough therefore to enquire for the principal Roman Catholick 
Priest at Philada. and represent to Him, that a Priest of yr. acquaint- 
ance employed at present upon the mission in Ireland who can be 
well attested by his Superior as well for necessary abilities as moral 
conduct makes him an offer of his services. I have had an acct. 
since yr. departure from Ireland that a Priest is much wanted at 
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Baltimore, as well as in many other places in America and would 
undoubtedly have sett off upon this encouragement, if I had any 
assurance of meeting the approbation of the Vicar Apostolick; 
weh. I have already notified to you is absolutely essential for my 
undertaking. Besides it wd. a great argument of temerity and 
imprudence in me to proceed without the least certainty of being 
employed and thereby expose myself perhaps to misery and the 
danger of starving in a foreign land: wherefore you will obtain the 
Vic. Ap. approbation in scripts with the emoluments I may expect 
and depend upon. Thus to Mr. Irwin, introduced to me by Mr. 
George Meade. 
“ HENRY CONWELL.” 


N.B.—His Letter in full. I have also one from Mr. Jones at 
Hati, which I send enclosed and leave to be answered by yourself. 
Mr. Farmer salutes you and is tolerably. Mr. Geislor sends his 
best respects and is no better. Weh. I am very sorry for. Mr. 
Sewall expresses in his to me an earnest desire to see you soon. I 
shall write him a few lines by this post. The instruction for Con- 


firmation 500 have been forwarded to Baltimore. I shall soon send 
the Ritual for Confir., and some books for Mr. Jenkins, 4 hist. 
Bibles, 5 small prayer books wch. are paid for. 

N.B.—For the Irish Confir. 3£ is due. I am, Rd. Sir, 


Most respectfully, yr. most obdt. Servant, 


Rop’t MoLyNeEwux. 
R. Mr. J. Carroll. 


PuivLaDA., Dec. 27, 1785. 

Hon. Rd. Sir.—Being just come from Church, I sit down 
briefly to acknowledge the receipt of yr. favour of Dec. 15 and 20th 
with the inclosed: that for Rd. Mr. Conwell has been delivered, 
that for Rd. Mr. Jones shall be forwarded by first opportunity. 
I am exceedingly sorry Mr. Sewall shd. be offended: it was the 
opinion of my Colleagues and self, that his piece was by much too 
long; that of the other was no more spoken of, it cd. do no good & 
hence I kept it back, hoping to give no offence. Excuse me as 
well as you can; for I have really a great regard for Mr. Sewall. 
After writing this, shall wait on Mrs. Fitz Simmons, &c. O’Brien 
has not complied yet. The Cath. Christian is now compleated, 
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price 3/. I shall send yr. Conf. Ritual and some books for our 
Missions in St. Mary’s to Baltimore, pray inform me, if you will 
want any Cath. Christian’s and how many. There’s now printing 
a Spelling Primer for Children with a Cath. Catechism annexed: 
it is the short abridgemeni, wch. I had printed some years ago by 
Bell. No other packet has come to hand, but that sent last by 
Mr. Farmer. When any arrives you may depend on its being sent 
agreeable to direction. As to the case proposed we all agree in the 
affirmative, that no limitation is to be put where none is expressed. 
I have not time to say more, but shall endeavour to have all complied 
with agreeable to your Lettor. In conclude with the compliments 
of the season. To yourself and all your friends, and ever remain 


Yr. most obedient Servant, 
Rop’t MoLyNeEvx. 


Puivapa., Feby. 25, 1786. 

Rd. Hond. Sir.—Since my return from burying our deceased 
worthy Brother Mr. De Ritter, wch. was a severe journey, Mr. 
Farmer has informed me, that you complain in a letter to him, that 
I neglected giving my answer respecting the case you proposed for 
a certain dispensation. If so; it must be that my letter miscarried, 
for it is strongly impressed on my mind, that I answered to this or 
the like effect, that Messiors Farmer and Geislor replied to the 
proposed case, that where no restraint or limitation was expressed 
by the power of granting the dispensation, none should be inferred, 
consequently no doubt to be entertained of the validity of the pro- 
posed marriage when contracted, or of the legality of the contract. 
My opinion as far as I remember coinsided with theirs, and after 
fresh inquiry I find no reason to invalidate it. I found at Mr. Ritters 
£14, 8. In funeral expences, &c., expended 25 ant circuter, perhaps 
the vendue may fetch 40 more. I found an edifying congregation, 
a farm all in disorder, have & shall with advice of friends to (do) 
all in my power to manage all things for the best. I told the people 
they must raise 100£ to bring in a successor. I hope it will be 
raised. Then two Gentlemen for that place should in my opinion 
be sent for ; and two for Philada. must not be lost immediate sight of. 
A Gentleman is absolutely necessary. It is but just Mr. Pellentz 
& O. get in. “Cressler” as the money of his Congregation is gone 
for his Viaticum—and I fear Mr. Geislor will be unfit from the 
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present apparent state of his health. Besides being unfit myself, 
on many accounts for this station, I do not think I should be able 
to stand it long. Its not meer discontent, much less ambition of 
being otherwise provided that given rise to these ideas. It is from 
principle, that I think & wish another might do more good than I 
am capable of doing, I am glad you are at Baltimore, & I am glad 
Mr. Sewall remains with you. It is necessary you should have 
some one, yr. business as Superior must necessarily, as we all know, 
engross much of yr. time. My best respects to Mr. Sewall and 
believe me, Rd. Hond. Sir, 
to be with all dutiful respect, 
Ros’t MOoLyNEvx. 

P.S.—I had like to forget one main object of this. Mr. Talbott 
has sent this week a box with 300 Cat. Christ., to be forwarded 
as you shall appoint. Please to recommend speedy remittance 
according to sale. With them are two dozen for Mr. A. Jenkins 
pd. for, one dozen for Mr. Walton pd. for, one Do. for Mr. 
Matthews pd. half, four hist. of the Bible for Mr. Jenkins pd. for, 
five small manuals of mine paid for by A. Jenkins, 45 others on 
risk of sale at 1/6 on my own account. I forget whether I in- 
formed you that the short abstract of the Doway Catechism is again 
reprinted, and to be had either annexed to a spelling book or 
without. The former is Mr. Talbott’s partner’s property, one 
thousand of the latter are mine. Our assembly is met; no news 
of consequence. O’Brien, &c., tojours les memes. Messiors Farmer 
and Geislor respectfully salute you and yr. Colleague—as do all 
other friends. R. M. 

(Commendo me ad tram.) 

P.S.—Since my last to your Reverence, I got intelligence from 
New York, that Mr. Whelan left that city the 12th instant & went 
to his brother’s, 45 miles beyond Albany with a design to return 
thither in Easter week. I knew not how to behave in consequence 
thereof. Upon Mr. Molineux’s persuasion I wrote to Nugent, 
barely proposing what rules of keeping lent, we observed here, & 
which I had last year communicated to Mr. Whelan. I exhorted 
him to counteract the principles, which some are said to have, of 
independence even from Approbation. I am with Rd. Sir, 

Yr. most humble & obedt. Servant, 
F. FARMER. 


























FOR SALE 


A GUIDE OF THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW. Illustrated by 
engravings. By G. N. Wricut, London, 1827. Price, $1.25. 





THE SCHOOL OF WISDOM OR AMERICAN MONITOR, 
Containing a Copious Collection of Sublime and Elegant 
Extracts from the most Eminent Writers on Morals, Religion 
and Government. Printed for Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, 
1800. Price, $5.00. 





ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS. A Satire. 
By Lorp Byron, 1811. Price, $1.50. 





THE HISTORY OF AMERICA. By Tuomas F. Gorpon. Con- 
taining the History of Spanish Discoveries prior to 1520. 
Vol. II. Price, $2.00. 





A DEFENCE OF CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES, IN A LETTER 
TO A PROTESTANT MINISTER. By Demetrius A. 
GALLITZIN, Winchester, Va. Printed by John Hershell, 1818. 
Price, $5.00. 





A LETTER TO A PROTESTANT FRIEND ON THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURE OR THE WRITTEN WORD OF GOD. 
By Demetrius A. GALLITz1N, Ebensburg. Printed by Thomas 
Foley. Price, $5.00. 





A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK. With Biographical 
Notice of Some of its Members and Extracts from the Minutes. 
Containing Alphabetical List of its Members. Price, $3.00. 





THE TRIALS OF WILLIAM S. SMITH AND SAMUEL L. 
OGDEN FOR MISDEMEANORS. Reported by Tuomas 
Lioyp, Stenographer. Printed by and for I. Riley & Co., 
N. Y., 1807. Price, $8:00. 





THE METROPOLITAN OR CATHOLIC MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, 1830. (Bound in Cloth.) Price, $5.00. 


A BRIEF REPLY TO A SHORT ANSWER TO A TRUE 
EXPOSITION OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH TOUCHING THE SACRAMENT OF PEN- 
ANCE. New York, 1815. Price, $2.00. 


GORDON’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION. The History of the 
Progress and Establishment of the Independence of the United 
States of America, including an Account of the Late War and 
of the Thirteen Colonies. In four Vols. Vol. I, II and IV. 
London, 1718. Price $10.00. Postage Extra. The American 
Edition, Vol. I, 3d Edition; Vol II, 2d Edition. Price, $5.00. 
Postage extra. Cover imperfect. 


THATCHER’S MILITARY JOURNAL. Plymouth, 1823. 
Price, $4.00. 


THE GENTLE SHEPHERD. A Scotch Pastoral Comedy. By 
ALLAIN Ramsay. Illustrated, also picture of. Author. Glas- 
gow, 1758. Price, $5.00. 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
With Notes by Sam’t Jonnson, LL.D. First American Edi- 
tion. Vol. I. Philada., 1795. Price, $10.00. 


POEMS BY LORD BYRON. N. Y., 1817. Price, $3.00. 


THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER OF THE SOCIETY 
OF JESUS, APOSTLE OF THE: INDIES AND OF 
JAPAN. By Joun Drypen. London, 1688. Excellent Con- 
dition. Newly Bound. Price, $25.00. 


Send to 
WILLIAM L. J. GRIFFIN, 


2009 N. Twelfth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








